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SAMUEL SAMUELS, THE WELL-KNOWN SEA-CAPTAIN. 


arrange a racing match in which 

two yachts must sail across the At- 
lantic in the uncertain weather of March 
seems like a foolhardy undertaking, but 
that is what the owners of the yachts 
Dauntless and Coronet did, and found 
two of our most able seaman ready to 
second their boldness and to command 
the craftsduring the race. A most thrill- 
ing affair it proved, for weather of the 
most severe and tempestuous character 
was encountered by the sloops. Yet so 
well were they managed and so fast did 
they sail that the race takes the first place 
in the history of American yachts. The 
Coronet made the unexampled time of 
14 days 23 and 1-2, hours while the Daunt- 
less sailed 328 miles in one day, exceeding 
the best day’s sail of the Coronet by 37 
miles. The Dauntless appears to have 
been beset by the worse weather, but 
kept resolutely on in spite of the fierce 
winds and pounding seas. Her chief 
officer was a man whose fifty years of 
sea-life had rendered him fearless and 
equal to every nautical emergency. 

It is interesting at this time to recall an 
incident ‘that occurred as far back as 
1859, in which Capt. Samuels and one of 
our most distinguished phrenological ob- 
servers were the leading actors. The 
clipper skip ‘‘ Dreadnaught,” of which 
Capt. Samuels had been the master from 
the time she was launched in 1854, had 
earned a considerable reputation for-her 
quick passages, and in the summer of 
1859, on the way from Liverpool with 
253 passengers, the crew, which was al- 
most entirely composed of new hands, 
mutinied, and for two or three days the 
officers and passengers were in great jeop- 
ardy. Only the coolness and prompt 
conduct of the Captain succeeded in 
quelling a well-devised conspiracy by a 
large body of armed and desperate men, 
and bringing the vessel with its passen- 
gers and valuable freight safely to port. 

The story of the mutiny is{told by Sam- 
uels himself in a vivid style in his recent 


book, ‘‘From the Forecastle to the Cabin.” 
Three days after the arrival of the 
Dreadnaught at New York, Capt. Sam- 
uels with two or three friends, stepped 
into the office of Fowler & Wells. He 
was entirely unknown to those in charge 
of the business, and Prof. Sizer, who was 
requested to make an examination of his 
head, had not the slightest idea of the be- 
longings of the party; yet inreading the 
organization from its express signs by 
the aid of scientific rules, made a most 
telling hit. The following is a copy of 
the stenographer's report of the examin- 
ation as made at the time : 

‘**You have a strongly marked vital 
temperament. You have a good body 
which manufactures blood and nourish- 
ment for the brain and for labor rapidly. 
You need an occupation that will work 
off steam pretty fast, in order to preserve 
your health. If you were to undertake 
to live easily and do but little either 
with the brain or with the hands and 
yet live generously, you would become 
fat and liable to inflammatory diseases, 
apoplexy, and the like; but if you will 
be in the open air and knock about in 
the strife of business, and work off your 
vitality, you may maintain your health 
to a good old age. You belong to a 
long-lived family on one side, or both, 
and, if you will live properly, you will 
be likely to endure to about seventy-five 
or eighty, and carry with you farther 
down the stream of life than most men 
do, your youthfulness and vigor. 

‘**You are known for strong social im- 
pulses; you are fond of your friends, 
and live for them as much as for your- 
self. You almost deify woman, and if 
you had children you would think they 
were almost angelic; still, you might 
not always exercise patience toward them 
or even toward the woman you would 
love. You are not remarkably patient 
when you are in a hurry; if your course 
of action is crossed ; still you are patient 
and loving when not hurried or annoyed. 
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‘“Your Combativeness is sharp and 
fully developed, which indicates courage 
and promptness of action, a disposition 
to meet and master difficulty and to 
repel assaults and aggressions. 

‘“Your Destructiveness makes you 
thorough but not cruel. Your Secretive- 
ness is not large—you are a frank, open- 
hearted man, disposed to speak your 
thoughts and act out your purposes 
without a great deal of concealment or 
deception. You are more apt to be 
blunt than you are to be too reserved. 

‘*You are known for your independ- 
ence, for a disposition to make your 
mark in your own way. You dislike to 
be subjected to dictation and restraint 
from any quarter. You can be per- 
suaded more easily than driven. Your 
pride of character, your firmness of 
purpose, independence and energy qual- 
ify you to take a controlling place in soci- 
ety, and to lead off in business; to be 
master of your own affairs and to super- 
intend the affairs of others. You would 
do well as a public officer, as a mayor, 
legislator, justice of the peace, register 
of deeds, or sheriff. You are not only 
able to look after the ordinary affairs of 
your own business and life, but you can 
understand and direct public affairs 
as well. 

‘* Your mind is sharp, ready, prompt, 
and positive, and your feelings lead you 
to independence of action. You ate re- 
spectful, almost reverential, especially 
toward that which is sacred; still, you 
are not inclined to submit unduly to 
anybody, but your Veneration leads you 
to be polite and respectful rather than to 


be subordinate. 

‘““Your Hope is not large; still you 
have confidence in your own plans, and 
through these plans and energetic effort 
you have confidence in your future suc- 
cess ; but you never expect much where 
you do not put forth effort. You have 
but little confidence in luck and chance. 
You believe in Providence so far that 
you can trust to the weather, to the re- 
volving seasons, and to natural law 
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generally ; beyond that, or inside of 
that, you think a man’s calculations 
and efforts must do the rest. 

‘*You aim to do what is honest and 
fair, and especially that which is manly 
and honorable. You believe but little 
that can not be accounted for; are not 
inclined to accept all that many people 
believe in connection with spiritual sub- 
jects. You are more of a naturalist than 
a metapbysician, are governed more by 
philosophy than by faith. 

‘“You judge well of character, and 
rarely make a mistake in your first opin- 
ion of strangers. Your Benevolence is 
large, and leads you to sympathize read- 
ily with those who suffer. You are kind- 
hearted, and when a man is down, you 
aim to help him up; but as long as he 
has health and energy, you feel that it 
is his business to do what he can. You 
never give to a man that is idle, disso- 
lute and lazy, if you know it; but those 
who try and then fail, you help as far as 
you are able to; especially you would 
help widows and children and those 
who could not well help themselves. 

‘*You have business talent in refer- 
ence to merchandising, lands, operating 
in stocks and property of various kinds ; 
in other words, you have strong practi- 
cal common-sense, which may be turned 
in almost any direction to advantage. 

‘“You would appreciate whatever is 
mechanical; if you want to build a 
house you understand how you want 
everything done, and are able to super- 
intend and criticise it. You have a fac- 
ulty for managing men and controlling 
their dispositions, either in public bodies 
or in a private capacity. You might 
preside over a stormy convention or, as 
one of the speakers, govern your side, 
and palliate the other. In other words, 
you understand the motives and disposi- 
tions of men well, and rarely meet a 
stranger that you do not decide about 
how to manage him; then you are 
genial, friendly, warm-blooded, respect- 
ful and polite; and those who can be 
affected by politeness, by affability, by 
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the friendly Racidhtieen, em practical 
sense, you can meet them on their own 
ground, and it seems to turn out gener- 
ally that people think very well of you, 
or at least so far as to allow you to lead 
them. 

‘* You have not a speculative intellect 
—it is much more practical. You seldom 
seek remote causes and consequences, or 
to refine and double-refine an argument, 
but you strike for that which is palpable, 
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From **The Forecastle to the Cabin.”’ 


wis see that every person was working 
to advantage and had the right material 
to work with. You can bring ‘‘ order 
’ and keep your business so 
though to 


out of chaos, 
that you can understand it, 
others it may seem mixed up. 

‘*You have talent for talking, 
had you been trained to a _ profession 
requiring public speaking, you would 
have succeeded well. As a lawyer, for 
example, you could carry ali the facts in 


and, 
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Tae DREADNAUGRT. 


probable and easily understood, and that 
which most naturally rises out of the 
subject, and nine times in ten you are 
correct. You could conduct a large 
business which was full of details, and 
which required personal attention all 
about the establishment. You are quick 
to,see when anything is going wrong, or 
being improperly managed. You would 
look after the waste, and wear, and loss, 


your mind and apply them ‘to the case 
pertinently, and you would generally 
be able to carry your point where the 
chances were equal. You have the 
magnetism which would sway a jury 
and conciliate the court. You would 
do well as a superintendent of a rail- 
road, or contractor for constructing 
roads, bridges, buildings, and the like. 
You can hardly content yourself to be 
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narrowed down to a single channel of 
prescribed duty and effort. You want 
elbow room, and can make business for 
yourself. If you were thrown out of 
everything you had ever done, to-day, 
in three months you would have found 
out something you could prosecute with 
success and respectability. 

‘** You are known for social power, for 
bravery, and thoroughness, for inde- 
pendence and will-power, for respect, 
for power of criticism, for practical judg- 
ment, and for an independent, frank 
cast of mind and character. You are 
distinguished for your courage and self- 
reliance, and had you been the com- 
mander of the ship Dreadnaught, which 
arrived at this port three days ago, you 
would have pursued much the same 
course with the mutineers as did Capt. 
Samuels. 

‘* Subject.—I am Capt. Samuels him- 
self. 

‘** Examiner.—Ah! I am sorry you 
mentioned it just yet, but since you 
have done so, I will say no more.” 

Samuel Samuels was born in Philadel- 
phia, March 14, 1822. At the age of 
thirteen he became dissatisfied with his 
home relations and with his head full of 
the wonders of the world ran away and 
went on board a vessel as cabin-boy. 
Two years later he tried to learn a trade, 
but his roving nature made the confine- 
ment of an apprenticeship intolerable, 
and, after serving two years he took 
“French leave,” and went to sea again. 


In his book, published by Harper & Brothe 
ers recently, which is a stirring narrative 
of personal experience, he tells how he 
began at the very bottom of a sailor's ca- 
reer and passed through all its hardships 
before he reached the top of his profes- 
sion as captain of a crack Liverpool 
packet, and later became known as the 
most popular and successful commander 
of American deepwater racing yachts. 
He was beaten, starved, and robbed ; he 
learned his seamanship at the rope’s end; 
he was taught to lie, steal, drink and 
fight ; he deserted in almost every port 
that he touched; he sailed on almost 
every kind of ship, to almost every part 
of the world; he was repeatedly drugged 
and ‘‘shanghaied ;” he was more than 
once in jail. There could hardly be a 
better lesson for a boy who wants to run 
away to sea, or have his own way in the 
world, than the early chapters of this au- 
tobiography, crowded as they are with 
suffering, violenceand crime. Samuels 
however, had some strong traits of man- 
ly character, for in midst of the worst 
associations, and, so far as his book 
shows, without much outside influence 
he developed an ambition to rise. With 
the help of a friendly captain and the 
captain's wife he learned enough of 
navigation and mathematics to secure a 
berth as second-mate. Enterprise, dar- 
ing, ingenuity and a good knowledge of 
the sailor’s temperament did the rest for 
his advancement ; anda happy marriage 
at the age of twenty-three seems to have 
completed his renovation. 


FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—No. 18. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 


NOW ask your attention, my young 
friends, to the consideration of a 
faculty which is one of those most gener- 
ally used by people of all classes and con- 
ditions. You know that the exercise of 
a faculty is dependent upon ‘‘ circum- 
stances,” as we call them, and a man 
may be so placed that he does not need 


to use more than half on two-thirds of 
the faculties and organs that belong to 
the human mind. For instance, a pri- 
vate soldier in the army has a daily rou- 
tine to go through. He gets up in the 
morning at the sound of the drum, and 
joins his squad or company for the drill. 
Then he goes to breakfast. After that 
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there is more drilling, or evolutions on a 
larger scale than those of a single com- 
pany. Then comes dinner, and during 
the afternoon he may have simple duties 
to perform that relate to his uniform, 
his weapons and equipments, with a lit- 
tle leisure to do as he pleases. Then 
there is the call to supper, and not long 
after that the signal for retiring and 
“lights out.” Such a life in camp or 
barracks is very one-sided and machine- 
like ; the soldier must yield complete 
obedience, and everything is provided 
for him ; he has little care and no re- 
sponsibility, except to do as he is ordered. 





CAUTIOUSNESS— MODERATE. 


Mr. Densy. 


Now, as the exercise of faculties depends 
upon stimulation, and the necessity for 
providing for oneself is one of the 
strongest of stimuli, the soldier evidently 
lacks an important condition in brain 
and mind action, and there may be but 
little use of organs like these: Self-es- 
teem, Inhabitiveness, Hope, Spirituality 
Ideality, Sublimity, Agreeableness, Caus- 
ality, Tune, Constructiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Calculation, Eventuality, Wit, 
and others, because his simple everyday 
duties do not bring occasions that excite 
them particularly. Hence it is that the 





common soldier becomes in time little 
more than a human machine. A man 
who has a business that keeps his eyes 
and ears on the alert, and his reasoning 
powers in constant exercise, like a mer- 
chant, a lawyer or a physician, will 
improve in mental ability, and become a 
“smarter” man from year to year, but 
he may not use some of his facu!ties 
much, like Secretiveness, Ideality, Friend- 
ship, Veneration, Inhabitiveness and 
others, and of course the want of their 
influence in- his character will be seen. 

We speak of ‘‘ well-balanced” people, 
and they are those whose facultiés in gen- 
eral are exercised ; they are pretty well 
organized on the intellectual side, in the 
moral and social regions, and have 
enough of the physical and selfish ele- 
ments to value the ‘‘ creature comforts” 
of life. They like to study and think ; 
they have respect for the good and true, 
are fond of home and friends, and have 
more or less of desire to get ahead in the 
world—to make a fortune and be inde- 
pendent. For a balanced organization 
in mature life it is necessary that you 
should, as young people, put yourself in 
a place where ali parts of your brain 
will be made active and any one set of 
organs will not have a special chance to 
get the better of the others; and so you 
ought to try to keep them all in a har- 
monious state, each influencing the 
others in a steady, even way. Some of 
the faculties will be naturally stronger 
than others, and show their superiority 
in circumstances that favor their action; 
but if one can arrange his daily life so 
that he can avoid things that arouse the 
stronger feelings and affections that 
make trouble for him, he will in time 
train those that he wants to be stronger 
and have more to do with his affairs. 
Sometimes boys, who give their parents 
much anxiety on account of their fiery 
tempers, get into places with men of 
quiet, orderly ways, and in the course of 
five or six years they become so changed 
in disposition that they astonish their 
friends. The effect of being associated 
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with a steady, even-going, orderly master 
for years is pretty sure to show itself in 
a young person’s life, and it is a blessing 
to a boy or girl who is fractious, excita- 
ble and high-tempered, to get into such 
a relation. You can see for yourselves 
that they need discipline and regulation 
in their early life, or they must grow 
worse and worse. For a hot-headed 
wilful boy or girl to be with people of 
irritable, fretful temper all the time 
would be as bad training as they could 
have, and I wish you to realize the fact, 
and to avoid as much as you can, in 
school and everywhere else, associates 
that arouse and bring out the ‘‘ bad’ 
elements in your character. 

Now I come to speak of Cautiousness 
this time—one of the faculties given us 
by the Creator for the purpose of protect- 
ing and saving us from trouble that we 
might make, or be exposed to. As a 
writer has said : In defending his home 
and family the excited organs of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness might 
push a man upon his enemy’s weapons 
or fling him under his feet, or he might 
stay on his own premises until his enemy 
came and hurled deadly missiles through 
the windows. But to guard him against 
such conduct he has a vigilant sentinel 
in the organism of mind that gives him 
warning of danger, and leads him to 
prepare for it, and take care of himself. 
The center in the brain where this sen- 
tinel lives, is close to that of Combative- 
ness, being just in front of the upper 
border of that organ ; and there it seems 
to look over the domain of those faculties 
generally that in a state of excitement, 
and uncontrolled, would drive one into 
extreme danger and embarrassment. 

I need not say that we are, as human 
beings, subject to harmful things of one 
kind or another constantly. Our life is 
full of uncertainties, and if there were 
nothing in the line of a feeling or quality 
to make us watchful, fearful, careful, we 
should ‘“‘come to grief” in a thousand 
ways, and it is probable that man would 
be very shortlived. Consider how ac- 
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tive this faculty is in children—the time 
when it is most needed because of their 
weak intellects and inexperience ! When 
any sign of danger is noticed by a little 
child, how he screams and runs from it ! 

You see a fat, lazy-going fellow, lag- 
ging along the sidewalk and careless of 
the brisk people who find him in their 
way when they wish to pass along. 
Somebody shouts ‘‘ mad dog !” and, dear 
me, what a change comes over him! 
His logs of legs move as if they were 
stimulated by a galvanic battery and he 





CAUTIOUSNESS—LARGE. MR. CRENSHAW. 


jumps along with great agility to get to 
a place of safety; runs into the first 
doorway that he sees, and only looks 
around when he thinks himself out of 
the way of the dreaded beast. 

No other organ acts more promptly, 
and its influence, when strong, is seen 
in almost everything that a person does. 
It ‘‘ whispers to Acquisitiveness of future 
want, of losses and poverty ; admonishes 
Approbativeness to beware of such so 
ciety as will bring disgrace; it wart» 
Parental Love to incite the mother to 
watch against all evil to her child; it 
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stands at the elbow of Hope, true to its 
location in the head, to suggest the ne- 
cessity of laying a solid foundation for 
anticipation, and frequently casts shad- 
ows on the bright images which Hope 
creates ; it ‘stimulates the intellect to 
make such investigations as will minister 
to the well-being of the individual, and 
plan such a course as will give security 
to the possessor.” 

When very strong Cautiousness is a 
drawback in the character because it 
renders one too fearful,over-anxious, and 
disposed conjure to up all sorts of misgiv- 
ings, and to imagine that trouble lurks 
on every side. People with the faculty 
over-active easily have the ‘ blues ;” 





ate Hope and Spirituality, and do not 
exercise their intellects much. 

A man may be very much frightened, 
and yet be prudent and wise in his ac- 
tion, because he does not allow the in- 
stinct of fear to get the better of his judg- 
ment. You know that when people are 
struck with a panic they are reckless and 
headlong, and may rush blindly into the 
jaws of death. Fires have occurred in 
theatres and schools, and the suddenness 
of the cry ‘‘ Fire !” has thrown the whole 
assembly of people or the children into a 
state of terror, and all commenced to 
crowd and push each other wildly, pre- 
venting escape and causing a hundred 
deaths and great sorrow, where a little 





“On, Come tx, Mamma; tt’s JoLiy!” 


when any little grievance or disappoint- 
ment occurs they magnify it, and talk as 
if they had nothing more to live for and 
it was useless to try to get along. Many 
suicides are the consequence of allowing 
this feeling to get the mastery of the 
mind; and some people have killed 
themselves for really small reasons. 
Some little thing has excited their fear, 
and they have gone on worrying and 
fretting until everything seemed black 
and blue in the present and the future, 
and they thought that death would be a 
relief. Svicides usually’hey 3 but moder- 


coolness and order would have saved 
every one. It seems to me that no fac- 
ulty so quickly makes a fool of us as ex- 
cited Cautiousness, and what is intended 
for a kind purpose is made a source of 
much harm because it is not regulated. 

Now and then we meet with people 
whose Cautiousness is small, and then 
the trouble with their character is of a 
very different sort ; they haven't fear or 
watchfulness enough in their composi- 
tion and, unless well-trained intellectu- 
ally and well organized morally, make a 
great deal of trouble for themselves and 
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others. They are over-venturesome ; 
will run too many risks in business, and 
expose themselves to danger rashly. 
They are very dashing as soldiers if they 
have Combativeness and Love of praise. 
You remember how heedless Charles 
XII. of Sweden was of cannon-balls and 
bullets when in battle? He had very 
small Cautiousness, and did not know 
what fear was. General Custer, who 
was killed while fighting the Indians in 
the mountains of the far West, had no 
great amount of the faculty; and Mr. 
Denby, of Indiana, who has lately been 
appointed Minister to China, does not 
appear to be very much marked that 
way. He served in the late war and I 
infer, from the manner in which he acted 
as a soldier and officer, that he was no 
fearful, timorous man. 

Mr. Crenshaw, the collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for Georgia has large Cau- 
tiousness, and should be a careful, pru- 
dent officer. The expression of his face 
is in keeping with this characteristic ; 
he looks solicitous, even anxious, and 
does not take responsibility as something 
to be lightly carried. 

In the fancy sketch of our artist we 
have a scene that is not uncommon in 
summer days at the seaside. Many of 
you know of similar occurrences. A 
family has gone to the beach for a bath- 


ing spree, the young folks have speedily 
gotten on their bathing duds and run, 
screaming with delight, into the foam- 
ing tide, but mamma is timid and hesitat- 
ing, and hangs back. Her husband 
draws her toward the water with diffi- 
culty, and the children wonder why 
mamma is afraid when everybody thinks 
it ‘‘so nice.” Well, there is some gcod 
cause for her fear; she has heard of 
many accidents at the bathing resorts ; 
people being drowned in the very sight 
of their friends, and even when among 
them. Perhaps modesty has its effect in 
supporting Cautiousness, because most 
people do not look very nice in bathing 
rig, especially after they have soaked 
the costume. 

One word more, and I must close our 
interview this time. You should be 
careful how you excite this feeling in 
others, especially little children. Don’t 
play, or rather prey, on their fears. 
Some boys think it fun to scare those 
whoaretimid. This is altogether wrong; 
it is cruel. You who are brave and self- 
assured naturally can not realize how 
much the timid suffer when frightened. 
You will do really good work if you 
encourage your over-cautious associates 
to be stronger and try to subdue their 
sensitiveness. 

EDITOR. 





THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS.—NO. 8. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


MONG the most prominent of the 
A leaders of the reformation in 
Germany was Martin Luther. Born of 
humble parentage in Kisleben, Saxony, 
in 1483, he was educated for the law; 
but after having taken the degrees of A. 
M., and Doctor of Philosophy, circum- 
stances occurred that turned his thoughts 
to the consideration of religious matters, 
and he became a monk in an Augustine 
convent, at Erfurt, in 1505. Here he 
lived three years, spending the time in 
such discipline as tended to mortify the 


flesh ; in the study of the Bible, and the 
works of the ‘‘ fathers,” especially those 
of Augustine. He was ordained as priest 
in 1507, and soon after accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Witten- 
burg. At this time, and for long after, 
Luther was in accord with the Roman 
church, although his teaching showed 
such originality of thought as to awaken 
attention and cause the rector of the 
University to remark, ‘‘This monk will 
puzzle our doctors and bring in a new 
doctrine.” There was evidently a work- 
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ing in his inner consciousness that even 
he did not understand. On the occasion 
of a visit to Rome, he climbed on his 
knees, as was the custom of devotees, 
the scala santa opposite the Lateran 
church, but hearing, as he said, an in- 
ward voice constantly repeating ‘‘ The 
jusi shall live by faith.” 

In 1517 the Pope, in order to raise 
money to pay for the completion of St, 
Peter’s church, issued permission for the 
sale of indulgences that should exoner- 
ate the purchaser from the penalty due 
to transgressions. A Dominican friar, 
named Tetzel, appeared in Germany, 
preaching in unmeasured terms the 
power of the Pope to forgive all sins, 
and the efficacy of these indulgences. 
This aroused Luther’s Combativeness, 
and the spirit of reform that had so long 
lain dormant was awakened. He formu- 
lated his opposition in what are known 
as his 95 Theses, or Affirmations, and 
posted them on the door of the church 
at Wittenburg, challenging criticism, 
and proposing to defend them against 
all attacks. Thus began the war be- 
tween Luther and the Pope. 

It is not my province in this article to 
follow the details of this conflict, but 
rather to show what grew out of it. 
Once cut loose from the idea that the 
Pope was infallible, and with eyes 
opened to see errors in the doctrines of 
the church, Luther was impelled to set 
forth his own beliefs, the germs of 
which appeared in his 95 Theses, and he, 
as well as the community at large, was 
surprised to see how readily they were 
embraced by hundreds who had been 
supposed to be devoted churchmen. As 
he studied, reasoned, preached and 
taught, his mental vision was cleared 
and his labors resulted in establishing 
a branch of the church on what he be- 
lieved to be scriptural foundation. 

In 1530 Charles V. summoned the 
princes and leading men of Germany to 
a Council or Diet at Augsburg, with a 
view, among other things, to harmonize 
if possible the existing religious difficul- 


ties. In furtherance of this end he re- 
quired the Protestants to present a 
statement of the points of doctrine in 
which they were at variance with the 
Catholics. 

At a conference during the previous 
year the followers of Luther had agreed 
upon certain articles of faith or belief 
that were mostly of a doctrinal nature. 
These were reconsidered by a committee 
appointed for the purfose, and supple- 
mented by others, many of which were 
more practical, and at the request of 
John, the Elector of Saxony, laid before 
him at Tirgan. With these as a founda- 
tion, Melancthon prepared a document, 
to be presented at Augsburg in response 
to the requirements of the Emperor, that 
he called an ‘‘apology,” but the Diet 
named it the Augsburg Confession. 
Luther was not present at the Diet, 
being then in disfavor with the ruling 
powers, and although it is believed he 
was consulted in the preparation of the 
confession, and gave it his approbation, 
it bears unmistakable marks of the 
character of Melancthon in its calmness 
and conciliatory spirit. A reply to this 
paper was made, which Melancthon dis- 
cussed in a spirit of love and harmony. 

The Confession contained twenty-eight 
articles of faith, dectrine and practice, 
and, signed by six Protestant princes and 
the representatives of two free cities, 
was presented to and read before the 
Emperor and the Diet, June 25, 1530, 
and was supposed to be a complete dec- 
laration of the Protestant body, then 
known as the ‘Evangelical Church,” 
for it was not until after this time that 
the name Lutheran was first applied to 
it in derision by Eck, a doctor of theol- 
ogy and bitter opponent of Luther, 
against whom he had obtained the 
Pope’s bill of condemnation. 

Although prepared by himself, Me- 
lancthon did not look upon the Augs- 
burg Confession as unalterable or bind- 
ing, and with a view to see greater 
harmony among Protestants, he soon 
began to rewrite some of the articles, as 
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he said, to further explain them, and, in 
1540, published his Confessio Variata 
that differed with the Confession in 
several respects. Especially was this 
the case in regard to Article 10, on the 
Lord’s supper, in which he endeavored 
to so state the matter as to make it ac- 
ceptable to Lutherans, who held the 
doctrine of a corporeal presence of Christ 
in the bread and wine, or Transubstanti- 
ation, to Calvinists, who believed in a 
spiritual real presence thereof, and to the 
followers of the Swiss reformer Zwingle, 
who differed with both and believed the 
bread and wine used at the Eucharist 
were only emblems of the body and 
blood of Christ. He was unsuccessful 
in his attempt at unity, and only suc- 
ceeded in gaining the disfavor and abuse 
of that portion of the church that insisted 
on adherence to the unaltered Confes- 
sion ; but as the original copies of that 
Confession, both in German and Latin, 
are no longer extant some questions re- 
lative thereto, must remain unsettled. 
Nevertheless the controversy gave rise 
to that branch of the church known as 
“Reformed.” 

I should state that besides the Augs- 
burg confession, or in connection there- 
with, or in explanation thereof, are 
what are known as the three general 
creeds, the Apology for the Confession, 
Luther’s Catechisms, the Amalcald Ar- 
ticles, and the Concordiz Formula, 
which, together with a preface signed by 
51 princes and officers, representatives 
of 35 cities, were issued in one volume 
in 1580, under the name of the Book of 
Concord, which has remained the ex- 
ponent of the Lutheran faith. 

Luther was not an organizer as was 
Calvin, but some plan for church gov- 
ernment was necessary. The idea of 
apostolic succession of Bishops was 
abandoned, but the ruling princes as 
Supreme Bishops, appointed Episcopal 
officers who were to visit the churches 
and have a gerieral supervision thereof. 
The severance of church and State did 
not seem so necessary to Luther as to 





Calvin, and in several of the European 
countries, and especially in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, the Lutheran is the 
established church. Ritualism and im- 
ages were to an extent preserved. In 
Germany, church government is exer- 
cised by Consistories or Councils com- 
posed of ministers and laymen, and of 
superintendants appointed by the Goy- 
ernment. The rules relative to church 
membership are much less stringent 
than in most Calvinistic churches, and 
in countries in which it is the established 
religion, none are compelled to accept 
the faith or to attend religious services. 

The main points of belief held by 
Lutherans, may be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: The Bible is the word of God, and 
the only absolute rule of life, faith and 
doctrine. Whatever is not found there- 
in is left to individual reason and con- 
science. While no power of church or 
State can relieve from the obligations 
the Bible imposes, neither has it author- 
ity to dictate obligatory rules, as to mat- 
ters in relation to which it is silent. 
Creeds in themselves are not vital, but 
as they are the exponents of the truths 
set forth in the Bible, those who will not 
subscribe to them are held to reject the 
Bible teachings. 

The Sabbath of the Jews is abolished, 
but the observance of the Lord’s day on 
the first day of the week is of apostolic 
institution. Many controversies have 
arisen on this question, but prominent 
theologians of the church, hold in ac- 
cordance with Bible teachings, that one 
day in seven was set apart at the crea- 
tion of the world for rest from labor, 
and the performance of religious duties. 

Baptism is necessary to salvation, not 
so much however the actual perform- 
ance of the rite as the belief in it asa 
sacrament. They hold with the Nicene 
Creed that there is ‘‘ one baptism for the 
remission of sins.” Infant baptism is 
approved, but the salvation of those 
dying unbaptized is not questioned—not 
because of their personal innocence, but 
by the effects of the redemption through 
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Christ. Of the Eucharist they hold that 
the presence of Christ at the Lord’s supper 
is not of a physical or earthly nature ; 
and while they deny that the body and 
blood of Christ are literally present in 
the bread and wine, they hold that they 
are present in some supernatural and 
mysterious way, a sacramental union of 
which cognizance can be had by the 
reason only and not by the senses. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is received 
by the Lutherans mainly as it is taught 
by the Catholics. They hold the dual 
nature of Christ, the human and divine, 
and that while they are in a manner in- 
separable their attributes are entirely sep- 
arate, and consequently the divine Christ 
may be where the human is not. 

On the questions of original sin, 
the atonement, immortality and future 
reward and punishments, the Lutherans 
and Calvinists are mainly in accord ; 
their principal points of difference being : 
1. Baptismal regeneration and ordinary 
necessity of baptism for regeneration ; 
2. The real presence of Christ’s body 
and blood ‘in, with and under” the 
bread and wine, but distinct from tran- 
substantiation ; 3. The union of the hu- 
man and divine natures of Christ, so 
that his humanity is conditionally om- 
nipresent as well as his divinity, and con- 
sequently, really and truly present at the 
Communion ; 4. Universal vocation, or 
calling, of all men to salvation, with a 
possibility of a total and final fall from 
grace ; total depravity and slavery of the 
human will, and unconditional salva- 
tion of the predestinated elect. 

In the United States there were many 
Lutherans among the earliest settlers, 
and they now rank as third or fourth in 
the list of Protestants. Their influence 
is not in proportion to their numbers, 
which may be accounted for from want 
of proper organization, and the fact that 
in but a small proportion of the churches 
are the services in English ; Lutheran- 
ism being preached in this country in 
thirteen different languages, viz.: Eng- 
lish, German, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 


wegian, Icelandjc, Finnish, Bohemian, 
Polish, French, Servian, Slavonian and 
Wendian. 

The first Lutheran emigrants came 
from Holland to New York in 1621— 
but were not allowed by the Dutch to 
establish a church organization. In 1636 
a second body came and settled on the 
banks of the Delaware. In 1710 many 
Lutheran refugees settled on the banks 
of the Hudson, where large grants of 
land were given them, but which were 
subsequently taken away in what is be- 
lieved to have been a dishonest manners 

For a long time most of the settle- 
ments of Lutherans were without settled 
pastors and lacking in organization, but 
they adhered firmly to their religious 
tenets. In 1742 came Henry Melchior 
Muhlenburg, sometimes called the pa- 
triarch of Lutheranism in America, who 
succeeded in establishing the denomina- 
tion on a firmer foundation ; but it was 
not until 1748 that any concurrent ac- 
tion by the different churches was had. 
In this year the Gernian Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium, of Pennsylvania, 
was formed in Philadelphia, composed 
of ministers and lay members. This was 
followed by the establishment of synods 
in different sections, but no General 
Synod was established until 1820. 

Even now there is not a complete or- 
ganization of Lutheran churches, many 
prefering not to be members of the Gen- 
eral Synod, although nearly all agree 
that ‘‘the doctrines of the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, in its original 
sense, as throughout in conformity with 
the pure truth, of which God’s word is 
the only rule, should be the basis ;” they 
admit that the other confessions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church are of 
necessity, pure and scriptural. 

Lutherans acknowledge no specific 


form of church government, but for the 
most part have one in which the main 


principles of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism are blended. Three ju- 
dicatories are generally acknowledged, 
the council of each individual congrega- 
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tion,the district synod.composed of all the 
ministers and one lay representative 
from each congregation in the district, 
and a general y, synod council, or 
conference, whose powers are mostly of 
an advisory nature. In the synodical 
conference the government is partly Con- 
gregational and partly despotic, but the 
pastor of each congregation has auto- 
cratic powers. 

The majority of Lutheran churches 
are united to one of the four great bodies, 
viz: The Evangelical Lutheran Synodi- 
cal Conference, of North America; the 
General Council; the General Synod, 
and the Southern General Synod but 
there are several churches that are not 
united with any of these great bodies. 

From the latest statistics of the Lutheran 


Church in America, as given in “ Stall’s 
Lutheran Year Book,” for 1887, we learn 
there are 3,990 ministers, 7,573 congre- 
gations, and 930,830 communicants. 

- The communicants are divided as 
follows : 


General Synod 

United Synod—South 

Synodical Conference 

General Council... ...........00+:0+. 358. 
Independant Synod 


Of Lutheran papers and periodicals 
there are published in English 42, in 
German 53, Norwegian 22, Swedish 9, 
Danish 4, Finnish 2, Icelandic 2. Their 
educational institutions comprise 19 the- 
ological seminaries, 26 colleges, 27 clas- 
sical seminaries, and 12 seminaries for 
young ladies. LESTER A. ROBERTS. 





ALL LIFE IS BEAUTIFUL. 


All life is beautiful ; the humblest flower, 
That cheers the dusty highway with its 
smiles, 
Has something in it of a heavenly power 
That oft my heart of weariness beguiles. 


The blue-eyed violet of the glen and grove, 
Spring’s sweetest offering, is a thought of 
God ; 
A tiny poem whispering of His love 
And making eloquent the soulless clod. 


A shining pebble in the river's bed, 
That scarcely makes a ripple where it lays, 
May teach a lesson worthy to be read 
By all who murmur at the world’s dull 
ways. 


The soft green moss we tread beneath our 
feet, 

The waving grass that carpets hill and 
plain, 

Take their generous hearts the dew and 
sleet, 

And uncomplaining greet the autumnal 
rain. 


The world is filled with elements of power 
Which only wait the chemistry of thought 
To make them known, and fill each passing 
hour 
With wonders mightier than the past e’er 
wrought. 


Earth, air, and ocean, teem with life un- 


seen— 
Undreamed of by the sages of our time— 
Its subtle links pass not before the screen 
On which are shadowed all our hopes 
sublime. 


We might see more if we were not so blinded 

By lusts of earth, its pomps and fleeting 
shows ; 

And richer grow in soul, were we so minded 


To read the lessons Nature’s works dis- 
close. 


We walk with faltering feet and downcast 
eyes 
Through God’s vast treasure-house of 
truth and love, 
And feel not half the heavenly harmonies 
That float around us from the realms 
above. 


We think too meanly of the world without, 
Too little of the wondrous world within. 
O’er canopied is each, and wrapped about 
By the dear love that knows no storms or 
sin. 
Like moles or bats men grope their way 


thro’ life, 
Dazed by the light their lamps of wisdom 


give, 
Are all absorbed in petty cares and strife ; 
Heart starved, in poverty of soul they live. 


Why is it thus? Since God such bounteous 
store 
Has spread before us, why not use it all? 
beg sit like beggars starving at the door 
here plenty smiles, nor heed his gener- 
ous call ? 


Oh, could our souls but rise above the din 
Of the world’s discord, lose its greed of 
gain, 
Then might we turn to the great world 
within 
And dwell where order, peace and beauty 
reign. 


Then should we trace in everything we see 
The love that gives us whatsoe’er we need, 

And feel our souls grow large in liberty, 
The liberty that makes us free indeed. 


BELLE BUSH. 
Belvidere Seminary, New Jersey. 
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J. W. LOWBER, A. M. PH. D. 


HIS portrait has some marked indi- 


the first of which we 


cations ; 
will note is health, bodily vigor, vital 
power, working force, a strong hold on 


life and a willingness to put forth effort. 
The brain is broad at the base, showing 
courage, enterprise, force of character, 


requires to be treated with manly energy 
and courage. 

That is a regular soldier’s nose, and 
see how the face backs it up, the broad 
cheek bone and breadth of head running 
backward from the cheekbone; such 
development is always related to a large 


Jonn W. Lowser, A. M. Pa. D. 


economy, self-control and prudence, 
and the ability to cut his bigness and 
work his way without help where earnest 
duty and hard work are required. Asa 
boy he used to play with heavy things, 
and to struggle with boys larger than 
himself ; he has a relish for overcoming, 
for meeting and mastering that which 


chest and that kind of physical develop- 
ment and enterprise which seeks to 
exercise itself. 

He would like argument as a lawyer 
or legislator; he would like large busi- 
ness in the field of industrial effort ; he 
enjoys the sight and sale of heavy 
machinery and whatever of apparatus 
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is related to large results and heavy 
work. He may appreciate that which 
is nice and fine, such as watch work 
and delicate machinery, but nothing 
stirs his manhood so much in things 
tangible 
machinery and apparatus that can lift 
A derrick that could 


swing a locomotive and mated let it 


physical and as mighty 


heavy weights. 


down into the hold of a ship\would feed 
certain factors in his mentality, and he 
would delay his dinner till it got cold to 
see such great work done. Now what- 
ever he has of morality, intelligence, 
ambition or enterprise is backed up by 
these elements of earnest force which 
lead him to laugh at difficulties and to 
mock at impediments. 

His intellect is clear and sharp and 
well-poised; gathering his own facts he 
is always sure of his premises, and from 
these he reasons logically, clearly and 
directly. He is not mythical or mysti- 


eal; he has a wonderful faculty of 


making complications seem open and 


clear. His Language is full and rich, 
but pertinent and direct, and he must 
have a peculiar grip in his statements. 

He has a cordial sympathy, affection 
and friendship combined with a good 
degree of Agreeableness and refinement ; 
consequently his relations to society are 
pleasant and mellow; but people soon 
learn that he has executive ability and 
that he backs up his influence with his 
plans and exertions, and will have a lead- 
ing}place in the field of endeavor. He is 
anxious to please ; is willing to serve ; 
is capable of governing; consequently 
he will wield influence like an elder 
brother, making himself, in a certain 
sense, servant of alland yet master of all. 


His intellect is like his mother’s, in- 
tuitive, ready, prompt and practical. 
He has mechanical talent and artistic 
taste, and these would aid him in think- 
ing and stating his thoughts ; he would 
get more matter on a page, would weave 
in particulars so that they would seem 
consecutive and methodical and natural, 
and yet get as much of history and fact 
on one pageas many a good writer 
would get on three; consequently his 
intellectual work, sustained, urged and 
emphasized as it must be by his force of 
character, will always carry influence 
which will seem to be final. If he were 
a lawyer he would be remarkable for 
condensing a whole case into a few curt 
and terse sentences; and his summing 
up would be influential, and would seem 
to supplement and supercede whatever 
had been said and done before. 

He has strong Reverence and Spirit- 
uality ; he has hopefulness and enthu- 
siasm. People who meet him and hear 
his thought and statement, will have a 
feeling that the subject is stated plaus- 
ibly, and the probabilities of desired re- 
sults will be very decided. If he were 
educated for it by training and experi- 
ence he would make a good chairman 
of a Committee of Ways and Means in a 
legislative body ; he would provide for 
every objection and prepare for every 
emergency, and though he has a world 
of force he has a great deal of good hu- 
mor and mellowness and pleasantness in 
his manner. He can say ‘‘ No” which 
will be very decided and yet not abrupt ; 
it will be uttered in a way that will not 
wound and hurt, and seem to be uttered 
from the necessities of the case. If he 
were a judge on the bench, his charges 
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would be so fair and reasonable that he 
would not show partisanship ; he would 
be considered just and reasonable. 

He is well-qualified to make friends, 
because he can treat those that he dis- 
agrees with, in a way that will not alien- 
ate them personally. He is a natural 
teacher and capable of being master of 
people and of affairs, and as a boy he 
was always a leader and yet not auto- 
cratic ; he governs by way of suggestion, 
and yet the suggestions are so reasona- 
ble and are stated with such apparent 
fairness that both sides will co-operate 
and accept his view of the case. 

He is a natural student; would excel 
in science, in languages, and literature, 
and will carry in his memory whatever 
he may acquire in the line of scholar- 
ship, and utter it in a way that will show 
that he understands his position and 
knows how to state it admirably. N. 8. 


Prof. Lowber was born in Nelson 
County, Ky., August 30, 1847. He is 
5 feet 94 inches high, weighs 178 pounds, 
and has a head measuring 23 inches in 
circumference. His early years were 
spent on a farm, and of necessity he 
handled the plow and hoe for suste- 
nance; but, from his boyhood, he has 
been ambitious of intellectual and moral 
improvement in all that tends to ennoble 
and elevate human nature. In addition 
to the ordinary books of the country 
school, others on art, science, philoso- 
phy and religion were sought after and 
their contents devoured with avidity ; 
so that, notwithstanding his inheritance 
of poverty, his large, active brain, sus- 
tained by an excellent physical constitu- 
tion, enabled him soon to overcome 
every obstacle to his ambition, and 
placed him in circumstances to enter 
systematically on a course of education. 
Much of the expense at college must be 
met by manual labor, but not withstand- 


ing this his progress was rapid so that, 
when only in the junior class, he was 
selected by the president of the college 
to teach a class in Greek, as the Greek 
professor had recommended him as the 
most thorough in that language of any 
student in the University. Indeed, he 
has made it a point to excel in every de- 
partment of study that he takesup. For 
months before his graduation he stood 
at the front in every study. In linguist- 
ic acquirements he has made much pro- 
gress, having studied some seventeen 
different languages and is able to speak 
some of them with considerable facility. 

Prof. Lowber, is a graduate of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana, hav- 
ing taken there the degrees of B. A. and 
M. A. Heis also a classical graduate of 
the College of the Bible, of Kentucky 
University. He studied as a post-grad- 
uate in a number of Eastern universi- 
ties. In 1880 he passed the examina- 
tion for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, in Syracuse University. The ex- 
amination lasted twenty-five h@urs, and 
his examiner, Dr. Bennett, thus speaks 
of him: ‘‘The examination was thor- 
ough, and revealed a thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of scholarship which 
justly entitles him to this high honor.” 

Since completing his college studies 
he has spent some twelve years in the 
class-room as teacher, having held many 
positions from that of teacher in the 
public school up to president of a col- 
lege ; and while devoting himself mainly 
to the ministry he ‘has had several calls 
to the presidency of colleges, and is now 
frequently called on to deliver the an- 
nual address at some institution of learn- 
ing. 

Prof. Lowber, is also an ardent tem- 
perance advocate, and interested in 
nearly all the temperance movements of 
the day, and his addresses have been 
highly complimented. His reputation 
is such that he has been invited from 
England to enter the lecture-field and 
devote his time to the subject of temper- 
ance in that country. 
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Though amply endowed by nature and 
education for varied professional pur- 
suits, Prof. Lowber’s chosen lifework is 
the Christian ministry. In his youth he 
became connected with the ‘‘ Christian 
Church” or ‘‘ Disciples, ” and, like the 
late President Garfield, retained his 
connection with that denomination. He 
has written much for religious papers, 
having been co-editor and proprietor of 
the Apostolic Church, and since that pe- 
riodical was consolidated with the Apos- 
tolic Guide, has been a member of the 
‘‘Guide Publishing Company” and as- 
sociate editor of that widely circulated 
weekly. His contributions are of a 
high order ; and exhibited ready com- 
mand of his educational resources. He 
is also one of the able contributors to 
the religio-scientific journal the Scien- 
tific Arena, the organ of the Substantial 
Philosophy, edited by Dr. A. Wilford 
Hall, its founder, who thus writes of his 
abilities : ‘‘ He became an early contrib- 
utor to the Microcosm, and his terse and 
elegantly written philosophical papers 
we ar@ proud point to still as among 
the finest specimens of logical reasoning 
to be found in those volumes. ” 

As a preacher, Prof. Lowber has met 
with marked success both as evangelist 
and pastor. He was for several years 
pastor of a church in Scranton, Penn. 
and during his residence there became 
president of the Pennsylvania Christian 
Conference. He is now pastor of the 
first Christian Church of Paducah, Ky., 
one of the largest and wealthiest in the 
State, and is meeting with constant suc- 
cess in carrying forward the work so 
signally inaugurated by his late distin- 
guished. predecessor, Elder George A. 
Flower. 

In the lecture field Prof. Lowber's 
success has been gratifying. He handles 
the subjects of art, poetry, philosophy 
and history with great facility, and his 
services in these directions are in fre- 
quent demand. Aesthetics, as a depart- 
ment of philosophy, has for him many 
charms. 


Mental science, as developed in the 
works of the phrenologists, has been with 
Prof. Lowber an interesting and in- 
structive study. Early in youth, Combe’s 
work on the ‘‘ Constitution of Man” fell 
mto his hands, of which he says: ‘It 
has had a wonderful influence on my 
life; it is one of the best works in the 
language.” He has always accepted and 
advocated the doctrines of Phrenology, 
and, when resident in the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was president of a scientific 
society, in which the advancement of 
this science was a leading characteristic. 
He thinks Phrenology should be taught 
in all our schools. 

He has taken much interest in the 
Chautauqua movement from the begin- 
ning and will probably be graduated this 
year with six seals, expecting in a few 
years to reach the highest order. He is 
also a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, and is 
keeping up with its work. In all these 
departments of study and work every- 
thing is so systematized that he has no 
trouble with their prosecution. His ad- 
dresses are generally published and fre- 
quently copied into a number of papers. 

M, C, T. 
——————_ +34 —_—_ 
GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, 
Slowly, silent and sorrowing, 
They lay the brave hero to rest, 
The dew-damp of death on his forehead, 
And his cold hands crossing his breast. 


No more the call of his country 
Can stir his bold heart in its pride, 
No more the bugle notes wake him 
At the head of his column to ride. 


Sleep, patriot, Honor reveres thee, 
Thy name is the nations, not thine ; 
Thy fame shall live on and forever, 
As the stars i’ the firmament shine. 
C. C. COLLINS. 
“ bithianaiil 
There can be no high civility without 
a deep morality. Civilization depends 
on morality. Everything good in a 
man leans on what is higher. This rule 
holds in small as in great. 
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DORMANT 


“UMAN conception can not fathom 

the amount of brain power which 

lies dormant about us, the waiting 

ability which the masses of time cover 

while it awaits the sunshine of oppor- 
tunity. 

Men have a better chance to develop 
in outer light than women. Weadmit 
the freedom of our almost equal educa- 
tional advantages’ We have come up 
as a sex from the centuries of darkness 
and thank you, our brothers, for extend- 
ing a helping hand. Yet, assome of you 
would say, we are ‘‘ never satisfied.” 
This dissatisfaction is not a peculiarity 
of sex. Ambition is the center of 
strength around which the human race 
revolves. Contentment was never the 
nucleus of power. We must be up and 
doing while it is day, for the night 
cometh wherein no man can work. 

Recently a friend of mine just re- 
turned from Europe, a talented pro- 
fessor and author by the way, said, in 
relating incidents of his travels, ‘‘ If 
some of our American women who are 
clamoring for fuller rights had seen the 
sights I did in rural districts of Germany 
and Switzerland they would never open 
their mouths again. I saw a Swiss 
peasant have his wife and daughter 
hitched to a plow, while he held the lines 
and drove them as vigorously as we 
would able horses. Isaw women in 
Germany cutting fields of grain, and I'll 
tell you how they did it. They stooped 
down and took a little wisp of the grain 
in their left hands and whacked it off 
with a sickle swung in their right. 
Women in America have a better time 
than anybody in the world; they have 
so much done for them they don’t know 
what to ask.” 

It may be true that we do not know 
what to ask, therefore most of us have 
no personal requests to prefer. Equal 
room for development, and standing 
ground, which we are able to occupy, is 
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all that the boldest have required, and 
from a general standpoint one sex is as 
near contentment as the other. The 
humdrum monotony of mechanical 
physical action is debilitating to any 
person of ordinary mental status if there 
is no live energy behind it, no expanse 
of thought beside it, and no broader space 
to be reached beyond. 

Whether we are men or women there 
is a great work for us todo. It is true, 
men hold the balance of power, but it is 
equally true, if women would arouse 
from the stupor engendered by inaction, 
they would hold the balance of influence. 

We are arousing, brothers! Have you 
heard the trump of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union? We are will- 
ing to take the monotony of the house 
or plow if you choose ; to be silent when 
there is no need to speak ; but we are not 
willing to allow the cry of the rising 
generation for purer air, purer surround- 
ings and purer mental culture go un- 
heard and unanswered, while we have 
voice to swell the chorus. 

We are the mothers, the country’s 
arm of dormant ability. We are dis- 
satisfied—not with our sex, not with our 
political position, but with our personal 
inaction during the growth of wrong. 
If men 1n their struggle for maintenance 
and power failed to keep the foot-way 
clean we feel we should have left our 
parlors and kitchens and swept the 
streets, purified the air, drinks and 
speech of the land, for which we were 
training our children before we turned 
them out. 

The mutual inertia of centuries which 
might have debilitated the powers of our 
progeny, was not our right. Our God- 
given privilege is to encourage and 
promulgate purity. 

Whether we plow, or cut the grain ; 
Whether we move with joy or pain, 
Sisters, let us henceforth be 


Clarion-voiced for purity. 8. L. O. 
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OUR CORNER MAN. 


PART II.—WHEREIN THE MAN MAKES A CLEAN BREAST OF IT, EXPOSES HIS 
STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS, AND UNCONSCIOUSLY VINDICATES SOME OLD 
FRIENDS. 


HE convivial meeting described in 
our last paper, and resulting so 
happily in practical demonstrations of 
truth, has induced Our Corner Man to put 
on his thinking cap again. But the obli- 
gations which genuine thought :mposes, 
lie in so many and varying channels, 
that this time it has sorely puzzled our 
erratic philosopher in what manner and 
fashion to set his compass, and on what 
point to steer. One thing is certain—he 
has been traveling a great deal of late. 
But that is a way with him—the man 
positively can not avoid it. 

A few nights ago, instead of wrapping 
himself in a woolen rug and taking a 
Pullman sleeper, in response to an invi- 
tation from an old Philadelphia friend 
to come and visit at his, the friend’s, new 
home, the man partook of a late heavy 


supper, went instantly to bed, and re- 
solved to visit England. 
The journey was accomplished in less 


than three hours. Now, whether the 
fellow had anything to do with the Mac- 
kay-Bennett cable, or whether that mar- 
velous conductor had anything to do 
with him, is a matter that can be argued 
out by speculative philosophy with all 
due deliberation and time. The fact 
stands—that our man not only accom- 
plished the Atlantic journey, attended as 
it is with ocean terrors and storm embar- 
rasments, but he managed by some un- 
accountable means to set himself down 
in the old university city of Oxford. 

Yes, there, sure enough, stood good 
Madam Clithroe’s office, as of old, only 
a short walk from the Magdalene Bridge 
and close upon Jesus College. And, 
within the office, seated with wonted com- 
posure, reclined that lady’s excellent lit- 
tle husband. Inthe window was the old 
sign— 

**Madam Clithroe, Practical Phre- 
nologist for the Universities of Oxford 


and Cambridge,”—familiar enough. 

‘*Gracious ! Mr.Cornerman, how came 
you here in that garb, and so early, too ? 
Dear, dear me, and we expect some 
lady visitors at any moment!” It was 
9.30 A. M. 

But the good woman stopped short in 
her surprise, and, gazing intently at him 
for a few moments, burst out laughing. 
This induced—in fact imposed upon Mr. 
Clithroe the duty of laughing, too, and 
right heartily did the little gentleman 
join in the merriment. 

For the first time their visitor’s eyes 
were impelled to travel slowly over his 
raiment, and then, and not till then, did 
he discover an appearance put in, in the 
absence of full attire. To be brief he 
arrived at the office in his night dress 
and slippers. 

In some confusion, accompanied by 
unumbered blushes—for the man is 
sensitive—he pleaded in extenuation that 
the sun in England rose about five and 
a half hours before deeming it expedient 
to shed his beneficent rays over the 
American metropolis. 

This argument, being at one and the 
same time scientific and conclusive, 
though void of the remotest reference to 
late suppers, seemed to satisfy amply the 
good Madam, and she accordingly ush- 
ered her visitor into the consulting room 
adjoining, inquiring as they went the 
reason for his early call. 

The man explained that he had been 
suddenly requested by the American 
Institute of Phrenology, at New York, to 
give another account of himself; and, 
finding that he had either lost or mis- 
laid the chart and phrenological analy- 
sis of character which she had vouch- 
safed him in 1874, and which ever since 
had proved so prolific of fruitful issues, 
he just ‘‘ thought that it might fall with- 
in the range of probability ” that she still 
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retained on her books a ‘‘copy of said 
analysis.” 

**Yes, no doubt I have it. Do you re- 
call the month ?” 

**T think,” said the man, ‘it was in 
August. No, it was in September—here 
it is, No. 116,432 and under folio F., 
Mr. Deedalus Manysides Cornerman.” 

‘“ Well!” said the good-natured little 
lady, looking up with surprise: then 
throwing herself down into a chair with 
an expression of decided relief—‘‘ if ever 
I met so extraordinary a man as you! 
Do you know,” she pursued, ‘that 
you are just named as you ought to be ?” 

‘*T suppose so,” was the humble and 
subdued reply; and the man again 
glanced at his slippers. 

‘“* Well, sir, your first name is sugges- 
tion of wings, and I feel certain you 
must have flown here; your second, 
you eternally carry about with you; 
and your third—well I don’t know, I 
was going to say two, but I shouldn’t be 
at all alarmed to find you at six corners 
at once. But stay,—allow me for a mo- 
ment.” 

Here the Madam rose, and, placing 
her forefinger upon the organ of Continu- 
ity on our friend's cranium, exclaimed, 
‘No, it’s not-quité as Isupposed. Isee, 
sir, she continued, folding her arms and 
looking straight at the man, “*that since 
your last visit here, twelve years ago, 
you have been faithful to your promise, 
which declares in a sice note on my 
Register ’—pointing to the bogk—‘‘ that 
you will never again attempt or under- 
take anything not intended to be rigidly 
carried through. See, in the copy of 
analysis, the organ is marked 3, which 
would indicate small, and were I to ex- 
amine you now, I should be forced to 
indite five for Continuity. This number, 
you are aware, would place the organ as 
fairly large. Indeed I am glad to see it, 
sir—glad to see it,” repeated the little 
lady with emphasis. 

*““You are quite correct, Madam,” re- 
turned our Corner Man, ‘‘and be as- 
sured of three things: I have kept my 


promise ; am glad beyond measure I did 
so ; and that I owe you more than I can 
ever repay.” 

‘Well, well!” returned his hostess, 
hastily. ‘‘No compliments, please. I 
suppose you desire a copy of this analysis 
—is that it ?” 

‘“* Tf you please.” 

‘* Five shillings, then; I charged you 
ten for the first, and this will be half 
that amount,” saying which, Madam 
Clithroe sat herself down to write, com- 
menting upon the entries aloud as she 
indited each sentence. 

‘*You share four temperaments,” she 
said ; ‘‘ the active, nervous, bilious, san- 
guine; and please remember that air 
for you is as necessary as food—plenty 
of air. 

‘* Your large nostrils denote a full 
lung capacity, and the dipping nasal 
wing between, good birth and daring. 
Your Language has developed since I 
last saw you, as well as Mirthfulness ; 
so I quite expect you to be guilty of pun- 
ning before you leave here. Speaking 
of Language, I presume by this time 
you are either a great lecturer, writer, 
or a queen’s counsel—which ?” 

‘“Yes, Madam, if you must know, I 
have slightly graduated in the first two ; 
but, as regards the latter—I keep my 
own counsel.” 

‘* Well, well—if I didn’t think it. 
However, as that’s a good one, I'll for- 
give you.” Here the man glanced again 
at his nightdress and slippers, and fail- 
ing to repress a smile, took in the pegs 
on the office door, in the hope that an 
overcoat might possibly hang there and 
be owned by his host. 

‘“ Attend to me, if you please,” said 
Madam, looking up, and pursuing her re- 
marks: ‘‘ Your Perceptives,I see are large 
and always have been, particularly In- 
dividuality, Order and Form. Color is 
not so full; you would make a better 
sculptor than artist—you could chisel 
better than paint—” 

‘*Pardon me, Madam,” returned the 
man not a little confused,‘ but I think 
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there must be a slight mistake ; at chisel- 
ing I feel assured I should make the 
poorest hand in the world, and—” 

‘*Dear me, I don’t refer jto cheating 
people—please understand me.” 

‘*Oh, pardon me; but I have been so 
accustomed to hear the phrase and suffer- 
ed from the practice in Chicago that—-” 

‘That you really don’t mean what you 
say,” said the little lady laughing. 

“To proceed : Human-Nature, Caus- 
ality and Comparison are all numbered 
6 or decidedly large, in you; so of 
course you would be a natural phrenol- 
ogist whether you liked the science or 
no. Your Human Nature enables you 
almost to perceive in sleep the motives of 
a person standing over you. Awake, 
you instinctively feel, so to speak, or 
handle people’s thoughts without their 
knowing it. Your Causality it was, that 
led you to be so ardent a student of John 
Stuart Mill when I first knew you, and 
no doubt by this time you have sought 
out, dug into, and analyzed every known 
science.” 

‘* You are right, Madam, I have been 
a warm student of science ; further, my 
eldest little boy is named after the great 
thinker you refer to.” . 

“Tt don’t at all surpris® me,” re- 
marked Madam, as she wrote on. 

“T see that your Imitation and Con- 
structiveness are both large, so that with 
other faculties already named, you would 
have made a prominent actor or success- 
ful inventor. As to your Ideality and 
Sublimity, the latter is so full that I feel 
bound to place it at six and one-half; 
this is a dangerous size, but witb Caus- 
ality so large, you will doubtless be en- 
abled to keep your poetry and ideals in 
check. Your Parental: Love is large ; 
and—if I might refer to Conjugality ?” 
said Madam, glancing up. But some- 
thing like a tear that trembled in the 
man’s eye forbade a reference to it. 

‘*As to your friends and enemies, I 
fear you will make a great many of the 
iatter, if Secretiveness be not more de- 
veloped, Your Language and Com- 


bativeness being large, the one impels 
you to speak out, and the other to op- 
pose. Your few friends, however, will 
die by you, and you by them. You will 
please remember ,” continued the amia- 
ble lady, rising and handing Our Corner 
Man a new chart and the written analy- 
sis, ‘‘ that I have not referred aloud to 
one-half your qualifications, nor to any 
of your numerous sins. I have only in- 
dicated and commented upon a few of 
the prominent organs.” 

Without revealing his slippers, the man 
bowed as gracefully as possible, accepted 
the papers and paid his five shillings. 

‘** And now pray tell me,” said his ex- 
aminer, with a smile which only the 
lavish heritage of nature could bestow, 
‘‘what have you been doing with your- 
self for the past twelve years. But first 
take a chair please, and don’t stand like 
that !” 

The man, with trembling voice and a 
look of abstraction awakened by his 
utter hopelessness of attire begged that, 
before seating himself, his hostess would 
kindly inquire of her husband if the 
latter was ‘‘just then using his morn- 
ing-gown.” Her eyes filling with mer- 
riment, while her face retained a stolid- 
ity as grave as a coffin-lid, the excellent 
woman stepped into the next room and 
presently appeared with the, desired 
garment. 

Not a word of justification for so un- 
warrantable a request as the one just 
made escaped Our Corner Man, as he 
hurriedly placed himself inside the fab- 
ric, and with a sigh of relief threw him- 
self into a chair, where he posed like an 
Ottoman Turk. Then without a scin- 
tilla of apprehension he proceeded to 
relate his adventures. As may readily 
be imagined these were solemn and sad, 
joyous and altogether numerous. 

But amid the phases of life encoun- 
tered, the many obligations created, and 
the gradually augmenting duties to be 
yet performed, the man assured his 
hearer, with no common emphasis, of 
the gratitude he owed three prominent 
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phrenologists, viz.: Prof. L. N. Fowler, 
of American and English celebrity, the 
good lady herself, and Mr. Odell, of 
London. 

**Pray when were you examined by 
Prof. Fowler ?” 

‘* Before I was ten years old, and dur- 
ing one of that gentleman’s lecturing 
tours in Ireland.” 

‘* And when, pray, by Mr. Odell ?” 

“When I was in my twenty-ninth 
year, and three years later than you 
had examined me.” 

**Did you find any difference in the 
analysis of character, verbally or writ- 
ten, of these three examinations ?” 

‘*Not that I remember—in fact, why 
I came to believe so strongly in Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy was because of 
the near agreement of the analyses re- 
ferred to. Of course,” continued the 
man, ‘‘my Perceptives were not so 
prominent at the date, when Mr. Fowler 
conducted his examination as when I 
first met you Madam; nor were Lan- 
guage, Casuality, Human-Nature, Com- 
parison and other organs so fully devel- 
oped ; but, Mr. Fowler really foretold 
the more ample analysis given by you; 
which fact, to my mind, was conclusive 
proof of his greatness in the profession.” 

** What of Mr. Odell ?” 

““T saw no points of contrast in the 
examination, save in his method of 
wording the analysis. Certainly he 
placed my Continuity at 4, or medium, 
whereas you gave it 3. This, however, 
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only proved another leading Phreno- 
logical truth—that by exercise an organ 
may develop.” 

“You are right, sir, and I am pleased 
to hear you say ”’— 

* * * ~ * 

“Yah, yah, yum,” exclaimed the 
man, waking up with a start, and driv- 
ing his knuckles into his eyes as if with 
a determination of excluding the light. 

** Yes,” he soliloquized aloud, ‘‘ there 
is nothing more beautiful than the sweet 
reality of truth; and now I am more 
convinced than ever of the propriety of 
making public my latest and most utili- 
tarian proverb, viz.: ‘If you forget « 
point of import, impress its bearings on 
the brain, and retire in your slippers 
with a heavy meal within.’” 

**But you may not after all have hit 
the truth,” we one day ventured to sug- 
gest. ‘‘If the public should doubt it,” 
returned the philosopher, ‘they are free 
to bear the expense of a public examina- 
tion, and I shall most willingly submit to 
the ordeal. One condition, however,” 
said the speaker with quiet force; ‘‘ the 
examiner must be known, and of ac- 
knowledged repute.” 

‘*Then your method of retiring to rest 
as you say is against hygienic law!” 
‘**Hygiene to the winds, sir!” roared the 
man; ‘‘what’s hygiene in the balance 
against a nobler truth, combined with 
the terrors engendered by running from 
an editor with a club at your heels ? 

ST. TOMS. 


—_————- $e 


WONDERFUL TRIPLETS, 


N 1858, when the portraits on the next 
page were taken and they were seven- 

ty years old, we published the following . 
‘‘In the portraits before us, several 
facts should be noted. What firm, strong, 
substantial, general organizations, indi- 
cative of long-lived, healthy ancestry! 
Three children at one birth capable of 
becoming thus strong in body and_ in 
character, and living to be seventy, with 


AGED 70 IN 1858. 


a fair promise of fifteen years more, 
must have had hardy, healthy parents. 
To give birth to them at all, shows great 
vitality, but three such as these, are a 
wonder. 

‘*The resemblance in their phrenolog- 
ical development is quite as striking as 
that of their features. The foreheads ap- 
pear to retreat, though they are quite 
high. The organs about the brows being 
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large, give them clearness of mind, prac- 
tical talent, memory of events and expe- 
riences, power to manage business and 
understand what is going on around 
them. They should be known for strong 
common-sense and soundness of judg- 
ment. The height of their heads from 
the eyes upward shows very strong 
Firmness, Self-reliance and thorough- 
ness, good moral sentiment and strong, re- 
ligious feeling ; while the width of their 


Sysi. Huriscrt Lupprnerton. Sa 
Drep, AGED 87, 1875. 


heads shows energy, economy, ingenu- 
ity, Order and general executiveness. 
‘*The two figures at our right hand 
appear to have a little more vital and 
motive power, while the left hand one 
shows nervousness and excitability. But 
behold those large cheek-bones, those 
strong and well-set chins, those firm and 
well-defined mouths—especially the one 
in the center—behold also, the fulness of 
the cheeks across the region of the 
lower jaw—and then find a parallel of 
their age in any one family, if possible.” 
In our prophecy as to their probable 
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length of life we allotted to them fifteen 
years, or eighty-five years; Mrs. Ludding- 
ton lived seventeen, Mrs. Grinnell eigh- 
teen,and the stronger one, Mrs. Bushnell, 
twenty-five years, an average of ninety 
years, or five years in excess of our esti- 
mate. 

They were born at Goshen, Conn., 
March 26, 1788, Mrs. Luddington had 
one child, Mrs. Grinnell four, and Mrs. 
Bushnell nine. All three spent the 


Susan Huripurt GRINNELL. 
DIED, AGED 88, 1876. 


most of their married lives on farms mn 
Pennsylvania, and at no great distance 
from each other. Until very old their 
personal resemblance was very striking. 
Mrs. Grinnell and Mrs. Bushnell espe- 
cially being so much alike that friends 
would often mistake one for the other. 
They were always known for theiractive, 
industrious habits---this fact itself having 
much to do with their health and lon- 
gevity. When long past seventy their 
minds were sound, and they showed 
much interest in general affairs and the 
routine of the household. 
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THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THE MIND AND BODY.—NO. 2. 


HE mind acts upon the body through 
its threefold states of intellect, 
sensibilities and will. The intellect may 
excite sensations, or it may suspend them 
altogether. The celebrated John Hun- 
ter, says: ‘‘I am confident that I can fix 
my attention to any part until I have a 
sensation in that part.” I am not yet 
old enough to wear glasses, but think of 
the time when I may be; and, at this 
moment, have a sensation on the nose 
where the spectacles would naturally 
rest. The influence of the intellect upon 
sensation will account for the visions of 
Martin Luther. Onone occasion, Luther 
was engaged in prayer in his chamber; 
and, while he was contemplating the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, there sud- 
denly appeared on the wall a vision of 
Christ, with his wounds, looking down 
upon him. As Christ appears to us only 
in his word, Luther attributed the vision 
to a juggling of the devil. Science now 
explains that which was mysterious to 
the great German reformer. There are 
some persons who imagine they see all 
that they think, and this is a very dan- 
gerous condition. Their imaginations 
become, to them, revelations, and they 
are sometimes substituted for even the 
Bible itself. They are simply examples 
of automatic cerebral action excited by 
ideas vividly present in the mind. 

The great influence of attention upon 
the sensory ganglia is shown in the abil- 
ity to recall a visual impression after a 
long interval of time. Sir Isaac Newton 
says that he once looked at the sun for 
a short time in a mirror. He then went 
into a dark room, and, by thought, could 
have the spectrum return. By intrud- 
ing his fancy upon them he could have 
the light and colors as vivid as when he 
had just looked at the sun. Finally he 
had to shut himself up in a dark room to 
divert his imagination from the sun; 
for if he thought of him, the image 
would return, although he was in the 
dark. Erasmus once visited Sir Thomas 


Moore, who was a firm believer in the 
real presence in the Lord‘s Supper, 
Moore tried to convert his friend to this 
belief and assured him that he would be 
convinced of its truth by unquestionable 
evidence. Erasmus on leaving the 
house of Moore borrowed his pony and, 
being well-pleased with it, did not return 
it; but sent the following lines : 
“Should you tire walking 
This hot summer tide, 
Believe your staff’s Dobbin 
And straightway you'll ride.” 

It is an axiom in science, that every 
part of the body sympathizes with the 
mind, for whatever affects the mind af- 
fects also the body. Sir Francis D’As- 
sisi, one day when exhausted by fasting 
and prayer, imagined that God ordered 
him to open the Bible that he might 
therein learn his will. The book was 
opened three times and every time at a 
description of Christ’s suffering. The 
pious monk regarded this as a sign that 
he should realize the Saviour’s sufferings 
more vividly than he ever had before. 
He carried this so far that he suffered 
pain in his hands and feet, which re- 
sulted in inflammation, and finally in ul- 
ceration. 

Emotion and will produce a wonderful 
influence upon the corporeal organiza- 
tion. A person may be very hungry, 
and receive intelligence which renders 
him unable to eat at all. A man may 
have an important speech to prepare 
which causes fasting some time before its 
delivery. An old woman, who was 
caught one night stealing fuel, said to 
the man who caught her, ‘‘ Heaven 
grant that you may never know again 
the blessing of being warm.” The man 
complained of cold the next day, which 
got worse and worse until he died. 
Science fully recognizes the influence of 
grief in blanching the hair. The dark 
hair of the beautiful queen of France be- 
came white in one night. Deadly fear 
outwent time and blanched at once her 
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hair. The human will is the highest ele- 
ment of the mind. It is in the image of 
God, and free, because God is free. The 
influence of the will upon the body is 
very great, because it influences all the 
other elements of the mind, and they 
also influence the body. The proper 


cultivation of the human will is the most 
important thing in life, both to the body 
and to the spirit. 

That the influence of the mind upon 
the body in the cure of disease is very 


great can not at all be questioned. It is 
evident that psychopathy, as well as 
physical remedies, should be employed 
in the cure of disease. A little more at- 
tention to science will allay the wild en- 
thusiasm manifested in some parts of the 
country with regard to faith cure estab- 
lishments. The medical profession also 
would be more successful if greater at- 
tention was given to the study of the 
mind and its relation to the body. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 





TRUTHFULNESS. 


DEEM it a pleasure to meet a 

perfectly truthful person. That 
there are some really truthful peo- 
ple in the world I fully believe ; and 
if the ancient cynic Diogenes were 
living in the electric light of the 
present day, even he might be made to 
rejoice in the finding of an honest man, 
and truthful. 

By a truthful person Ido not mean 
one of those exceedingly unpleasant 
beings who boast that they always aim 
to speak exactly what they think and 
then because of their many mean 
thoughts, speedily find a falling off 
among their friends; nor yet the simple- 
minded person who, without discre- 
tion or sense, with open-mouthed won- 
der, gives utterance to whatsoever 
passes within his innocent brain. But 
among common, intelligent people how 
many are there that come up to the stan- 
dard of perfect truth ? 

I have beloved friends who, if it were 
even so much as hinted that they were 
considered untruthful in any degree, 
would become highly indignant and 
think a gross insult had been donethem. 
But, hiding behind the pen I would ven- 
ture to give a few delicate hints to them 
and to myself. For, whoamong us can 
cast the first stone, claiming to be im- 
maculate in this matter ? 

A temptation to slightly exaggerate, or 
misrepresent is frequently yielded to; 


or sometimes in a company an unfavor- 
able something is said that we know to 
be untrue, perhaps only a small matter 
apparently, a slight prevarication of 
truth, and it passes uncorrected ; our 
silence has given assent, and we too have 
become untruthful. 

And even so great a wrong asa hurtful 
slander has been conveyed in so slight 
a way as the elevating of an eye-brow, a 
look, asardonic smile. I am not mean- 
ing those persons who habitually tell 
falsehoods and prevaricate, taking what- 
ever may appear to be expedient for the 
right ; but those who at heart love truth, 
yet sometimes permit themselves to care- 
lessly stray beyond the path of rectitude ; 
and not heeding the fact that a thing oft 
indulged in, whether good or bad, soon 
fasteus itself upon us asa habit. Habits 
of this sort affect not only the eternal 
welfare of the individual himself, but 
their influence is felt to make lasting 
impressions upon others. I was first 
made to think deeply of the great beauty 
of truthfulness by being associated for a 
time witha person of exceptionable integ- 
rity of character. To always speak the 
clear truth had become with him a fixed 
habit, and the influences of so lovely a 
habit soon made itself felt, inspiring 
others with feelings of trust and reliance 
in what he said and did ; and creating in 
them a desire to go and do likewise. No 
one need be unkind in the maintenance 
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of truth ; for truthfulness and kindness 
go hand in hand ; and he whospeaks tru- 
ly, simply because he loves truth and 





right, will also speak with kindness of 
spirit. Let us cultivate the virtue of be- 
ing truthful. S. M. B. 





TO MOTHER ON 


In childhood’s days I wond’ring read 

The words an artless maiden said : 

** At home, at sea, or passed to heaven, 
Our household band still numbers seven.” 
But now my heart full comprehends 

The truth that with the quaint tale blends, 
As backward turn time’s leaves—I see 

A many change, for mine and me. 


* * * * 


With kindly hands and thrifty care 
Our mother makes our home-life fair. 
Her lively urchins win a smile, 

By play so free from feint or guile; 
And in the medley of our fun 

Our father joins when sermon’s done. 
The morn is greeted with a psalm, 
And prayer unites at even’s calm. 


One goes beyond the borderland ; 

Another joins the home-nest band ; 

And stature comes to all with years 

And learning’s cares, and'life’s strange fears. 
Another hears the mystic call ; 

Childhood becomes’** the past” to all. 

The memories dear are stored away, 

But earnest work bars out the play. 


Then one seeks out another home. 
They bid adieu as others roam, 


HER 


70th BIRTHDAY, 


One to the east beside the sea, 

One to the west on prairie lea ; 

One to the south where palmtrees wave, 
One more is shrined in bloom-decked grave; 
With angels passed she wing-and-wing 
Beyond the skies their songs to sing. 


And those she left see threads of grey 
About their temples warning stray, 

And strength of youth is waning fast ; 
They note the length’ning shadows cast 
As life’s strange sun toward the west 
Declines and gives sweet thoughts of rest: 
White-winged Columba Animae 

Doth willing bear their griefs away. 


* * * 


And now to thee, O mother, mine, 

I say,—believe thy household shrine 

(Whose vacant chairs but mock thine eyes) 

In counterpart beyond the skies— 

Will be thine own, and thou, and he— 

Who walketh by thy side will see 

The weary feet of those who roam 

Come safe to rest in that fair home. 

Apart—‘‘ from home,” by earth’s decree, 

From parting—*‘ home” for aye to. be. 
MRS. A. ELMORE. 


me 


OCCASIONAL 


NOTES. 


MATHEMATICALLY ONE-SIDED. 


OME fifty years ago or so Messrs. 
h.) Lea & Blanchard, publishers in 
Philadelphia at that time, were about to 
bring out an American edition of Young's 
Trigonometry, and deeming it desirable 
to have an American editor, applied to 
the leading mathematicians of the coun- 
try for advice; and they all united in 
recommending one J. D. Williams, of 
New York, a journeyman bricklayer. 
I stereotyped the book for them, conse- 


quently saw a good deal of Williams, 
who, as a mathematician, was the peer of 
anyone in the country, but who, out- 
side of that one subject, was a man far 
below mediocrity. By trade he was a 
mason, but he was not competent to do 
the simplest piece of mason-work. I 
found this out by employing him to re- 
build a very simple furnace and having 
afterward to employ a competent person 
to do the work over after him. This goes 
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to show, however, that one faculty may 
be cultivated at the expense of all the 
others. 

OF OBSERVATION. 

Army officers, who have been stationed 
on the great Western plains, have told 
us in their reports, of the wonderful 
skill of the professed Indian trailer. 
I quote the following from one of these 
reports: ‘‘ The most extraordinary skill 
that is exhibited in this part of the 
country, either by the white man or the 
red native is in the practice of trailing. 
Here it may be accounted an art as 
much as music, painting or sculpture in 
the East. The Indian trapper that isa 
shrewd trailer is a man of close obser- 
vation, quick perception and prompt 
action. I have ridden several hundred 
miles with an experienced guide and 
trailer, whom I interrogated upon many 
points in the practice of his art. Nearly 
all the tracks I saw, either old or new, 
as a novice in the art, I questioned him 
about. We crossed the track of an 
Indian pony. My guide followed the 
track a few miles and then said: ‘Itisa 
stray black horse, with a long bushy 
tail, nearly starved to death ; has a split 
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hoof of the left fore-foot and goes very 
lame, and he passed here early this 
morning.’. Astonished and incredulous 
I asked him his reasons for asserting 
these particulars so positively from only 
observing the tracks of the animal, when 
he replied: ‘It was a stray horse be- 
cause it did not go in a straight line; 
his tail was long, for he dragged it over 
the snow; in brushing against a bush he 
left some of his hair, which shows its 
color. He was hungry, for in going 
along he has nipped at those high, dry 
weeds, which horses seldom eat unless 
nearly starved. The fissure of the left 
forefoot, left also its track and the 
depth of the indentation shows the de- 
gree of his lameness; and his tracks 
show he was here this morning when 
the snow was hard with frost.” Numer- 
ous other instances are related of the 
wonderful skill of these trailers in the 
habit of observation, which will appear 
the more astonishing the less one has 
cultivated the faculties, which may 
very properly be regarded as some of the 
most useful to be cultivated in the 


schoolroom. 
5. & B. 


>= 


HEREDITY. 


N a public exhibition of New York 
City is the material representation 

of a criminal, pictured first in the act of 
stealing, then in the act of murder, and 
finally on the gallows taking the farewell 
look of the world and his mother. Never 
in all my life was the law of heredity so 
deeply impressed upon my mind. And 
as I gazed at this picture taken from real 
life I could not but think that God had 
fenced in the violent heart and placed 
about the whole race a law of tremend- 
ous potency. Here was the counterfeit 
presentment of two natures—a mother 
andason. Upon the face of the son was 
the expression which a skilful student 
could see on the face of the mother, and 
in the whole physiological make-up of 


this family there was evident weakness 
overpowered by an inefficient moral na- 
ture, strong passions and appetites. This 
story has countless applications in the 
world. Our virtues and our sins recur 
in the lives of our progeny. By our 
conduct we lift ourselves into joy or sink 
into misery. The restless heart writes its 
struggles on the face, and we read the 
history of a criminai as easily by his eye 
as we tell a lame man by his halt. Iu 
Ohio, on the streets of Ashtabula, can be 
seen a man in good health, who never 
tasted a.drop of liquor, reeling along as 
he journeys to and from his place of 
business. A cripple, whose very appear- 
ance would repel one, and yet call forth 
our sympathy, who sells matches and 
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other merchandise to support himself, 
walks the streets of Cincinnati a sad il- 
lustration of the law of heredity. Re- 
cently, while in Canton, N. J., I was 
struck}with the constitutional obstinacy 
of a child. I learned that the whole 
family was one of like disposition as far 
back as two generations. This law ob- 
tains in every department of life. It sits 
enthroned as the arbiter of our destiny, 
and, in the language of Bulwer Lytton, it 
can be compared to nature herself, busy 
continually upon a pale and shadowy 
woof. Into our life is woven many an- 
cestral characteristics, and human pro- 
gress and a pre-eminent civilization are 
assured because of this law. As rivers 
emptying their waters into the oceans 
materially change and modify the color 
and quality, so the good and the bad in 
the individual change the physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual condition of the 
race. It was once held as a theory that 
individual life is isolated, and that there 
could be no law by which genius as well 
as other human characteristics could be 
transmitted; but the very forgotten dead, 
like Hamlet's ghost, stalk the streets re- 
minding us of that thought of A. H. 
Clough : 

‘* Young children gather as their own 

The harvest which the dead had sown ; 

The dead, forgotten and unknown.” 

The law of heredity makes the very 
sepulchers burst their cerements and 
open their marble jaws, yielding to us 
the vices and sins which we would have 
gladly buried in eternal oblivion. 

The application of this law is seen in 
the physical constitution of man. The 
tottering frame, the palsied organism, 
the internal deformities and the variety 
of ills which flesh is heir to, are in many 
eases traceable to wrong action. The 
effect of disobedience to every law of 
life is seen in the history of every gener- 
ation. Genius, intellectual and moral 
superiority, blossom from families of 
strong, mental and moral constitution. 
R. W. Emerson and H. W. Beecher 
were the flowers of a family-plant which, 


in the centuries, received a proper de- 
velopment along the line of natural en- 
dowment. As in the vegetable so in 
the animal, good fruit can only come 
from healthy stock. The terrible dis- 
ease generally known as consumption, 
but particularly as phthisis, is traceable 
to an exposure of a strong or weak or- 
ganism. Hence, thousands of innocent 
children grow up to be men and women 
with the phantom skeletons of their an- 
cestors staring them in the face, and the 
disease itself, like a cankerous worm, 
feeding upon their very vitality. And 
so it is with venereal diseases which sap 
the very fountains of life polluting the 
races for many generations. The indi- 
rect influence of bad habits upon the 
secure condition and growth of the body 
is seen in the weak specimens of children 
mothers nurse into a brief existence. 
Drunkenness has not only the effect to 
corrupt the blood and brutalize the man 
himself, but it has also been known to 
deform children. Sensuality has wrecked 
as many homes as any other vicious 
habit, and intemperance, in every sense 
of the word, has been the downfall of 
national as well as individual life. The 
thought that intermarriage will obviate 
many blunders of youth and eradicate 
many an evil is but the dream of an un- 
wise man. And how often has it been 
found that this argument has been, when 
carried into effect, the means of transport- 
ing the evil beyond the circumference 
of expectation, multiplying instead of 
remedying it. 

The further application of this law in 
the realm of spirit is of equal importance. 
We are not only the portraits of our 
parents in a physical sense, having their 
peculiarity of feature, weight and height, 
differing in some things, but we resem- 
ble them in mental as well as moral 
characteristics. Our talk and laugh are 
identical ; modes of work, habit of eat- 
ing and general conduct of life are sim- 
ilar. Our temper of mind is inherited as 
well as fine perceptive powers, good 
memories, excellent reasoning faculties, 
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A weak and strong will are hereditary. 
Into this nineteenth century have come 
the vices of all the by-gone gener- 
ations, and the work of reform is tedi- 
ously slow because we can not arrive at 


the best plan of elevating humanity. 
Realizing the power of this law of her- 
edity we shall not solve the problem of 
universal civilization until we obey the 
laws of life. J, C. F. GRUMBINE. 





. es 


LEADING ELEMENTS IN 


HERE are few subjects about which 

so much has been written as the 

* Society ” of the National Capital. The 
daily and the weekly papers, and the 
monthly magazines, great and small, 
have been for years, and are still, harp- 
ing on this great topic—at least made 
great by the attention paid to it. We 
suppose that what all these writers con- 
sider the ‘‘ society” of a place must be 
those few fortunate or unfortunate in- 
dividuals who have the time and means 
to attend all the ‘“‘high-toned” recep- 
tions and lead the most unnatural lives 
possible. To this class Washington, in 
the winter, is what the noted watering 


places are in the summer, a matrimonial 
market ; a place where the young miss 


“ec ” 


makes her entry into ‘‘ society,” and 
where she expects to meet her partner 
for life ; where there is one round of re- 
ceptions and entertainments, with late 
hours and nervous excitement. The 
greater portion of this class are itinerant, 
and many of them never see the city a 
second winter. Yet, strange to say, they 
seem to constitute the “society” of the 
Capital City of this great nation. 

This is on the surface. Down deeper 
is the real and true society of the place, 
which will compare favorably with the 
society of any other city in the land. 
Not so much wealth as in the great busi- 
ness centers of the country, for there is 
not the opportunity for such fortunes, 
but the culture is here; I will not say 
superior, but it is at least quite equal to 
the best in the land. Andwhen the out- 
side world begins to understand the pe- 
culiar formation of the society of the 
Capital they will readily understand why 
this should be 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


The clerical force forms an important 
element in the general society of the city, 
and well represents the principle of. lo- 
cal or State representation. Formerly 
the employes of the government were 
from any State; no special pains were 
taken to have the appointments equally 
divided ; but in later years the common- 
sense plan was adopted of having the 
clerkships, under the general govern- 
ment, regulated by the representation; 
the greater the population of a State the 
greater her representation to Congress, 
and the greater her number of Congress- 
men the greater her proportion of clerks. 

The outside world hears all sorts of 
stories about the clerks, male and female. 
Of course the ill report travels faster 
and is generally better received than the 
good report. Mr. Peck, of eck’s Sun, 
came to Washington a few years ago, 
and while here he wrote some letters to 
his paper. He admitted that he came 
with a rather biased feeling, especially 
in regard to the ladies of the Treasury. 
He had heard all sorts of bad things 
about them. A visit to the great build- 
ing, where so many are employed, 
changed his mind, and I do not think 
the ladies of the Treasury, and of the de- 
partments generally, ever received a 
more just and favorable compliment 
than they received from him. He met 
them face to face, saw what manner of 
women they were ; then he did them jus- 
tice, simple justice. He had been led to 
depreciate them, but on seeing them at 
their desks he praised them in terms that 
were positive and bore no uncertain 
sound. With the women so with the 
men. Of course out of the thousands 
here employed there must be a few 
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“dudes” and “‘bummers.” It would be 
most strange if it were not so, for out of 
every thousand men there are sure to be 
a certain percentage of weak and iil- 
balanced ones. But there is one thing 
about it, even if a clerk be a ‘‘dude,” if 
he attends to his duties his ‘‘ dudeness ” 
will not, at least officially, count against 
him. We know that in all society there 
is apt to be the young man who is foolish 
in the line of dress, but with advancing 
years generally comes a sobering-up and 
a feeling of shame at being made the 
butt of society at large; the sensible 
qualities in his nature come more and 
more to the front and he comes down to 
a plainer, neater dress. 

I speak of the clerks because they form 
so large a percentage of the general so- 
ciety ; and while speaking of them I 
would go a little further and let the citi- 
zen at home know a little more about his 
representatives here. One might say the 
city is one large school. Here are two 
or three large institutions of learning— 
law and medicine—that hold a high rep- 
utation al! over the country. These 
schools accommodate themselves to the 
hours of the clerk. During the day he 
must be atwork. His evenings are gen- 
erally his own. (Just at present they 
are not, as in some of the large depart- 
ments they are working night as well as 
day.) 

Whatever benefits the clerk, whatever 
raises his standard raises his worth to the 
Government. He does not get any more 
pay, so the more worldly man may say, 
““Why doit?” The intellect of the man re- 
plies, ‘‘ My mind craves it. I must satisfy 
the intellect.” The outside man may ask, 
‘** Wherein the Government profits?’ A 
good illustration is in the searching of 
the medical records for pension cases. 
These men work for a small salary ; for 
such a salary as they receive you could 
hardly expect to obtain a man skilful in 
anatomy and physiology, as skilful as 
the average doctors of the land. It 
would be hardly reasonable to advertise 
for men familiar with anatomy and phy- 


siology to work for their small pay. Yet 
in a hundred men on such work you 
will find twenty-five or thirty medical 
students, to say nothing of students of 
law. 

A man is given a case to search. He 
must cover the demand. ° He pours over 
old records, book after book. Finally 
he comes to a statement of the case. It 
is in the technical language of the doc- 
tor who treated the case and is all Greek 
to him. He knows not whether he has 
obtained the required information or not. 
He has not studied medicine, but some 
of his fellow clerks have, so he goes to 
them for information. The medical stu- 
dent freely imparts his knowledge and 
gives him the benefit of his extra nights’ 
labor and toil to master the medical 
knowledge of the age. 

When the outside world hear all the 
idle stories of the clerks, male and fe- 
male, here in Washington, let them bear 
these facts in mind, and I think they 
will have a higher opinion than ever be- 
fore of the citizens who here do the na- 
tion’s work. Could they see them at 
their desks by day and at their studies by 
night (women as well as men), I do not 
think they would find fault with them, 
but on the contrary estimate them high- 
ly. Apart from these are special stu- 
dents in every branch of knowledge 
known to man. Washington is one 
great intellectual center. The “‘soci- 
ety,” known only to the outside world, 
knows as little of these students whom 
it meets daily on the streets as it does of 
the North pole. 

Then there is the old society, the peo- 
ple who are in business here ; they have 
their quiet places, and know or care lit- 
tle of the hotel ‘‘ society,” which comes 
and goes with Congress. They are 
much like the quiet and solid people of 
any other place. They like to have the 
winter crowd Rere because it makes busi- 
ness better, but apart from this they have 
little thought for it ; not that they have 
any special dislike for it; it is simply 
outside of their sphere. 
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Besides all this, there is another all- 
important branch, which we may term 
the ‘‘ official,” or the society formed of 
the higher officials of the army and navy. 
At the National Capital, there may be 
said to be no plutocracy. The merely 
monied men are not sufficiently in force 
here to form a very powerful factor of 
exclusive society. In its place we have 
the army and navy. Wealth is not 
barred out, nor rudely set aside. ‘‘ Other 
things being equal,” wealth is no more 
despised here than elsewhere, but it is 
not in sufficient force to rule the day. 
In other cities, wealth, especially the 
older wealthy families, is powerful from 
the length of time people have held their 
position. The few rich, even in pluto- 
cratic circles, are not people of any spe- 
cial influence in society. It is the long 
holding of a position, being well-known, 
that gives social power. At the Capital 


there are ‘few monied interests ; there- 
fore, the wealth here is insignificant 
compared with the large business centers 


of the country. The Congressional in- 
fluence is socially, in some instances, very 
powerful. But the trouble with the 
greater part of this element is that it is 
all, the while undergoing such changes 
that there is not stability enough about it. 

The headquarters of the army and 
navy is naturally here. The officials 
may be changed, but still the great cen- 
tral organization remains. It may be 
even reduced to a skeleton, but like a 
skeleton regiment it remains an organ- 
zed power. So,under the circumstances, 
it is no wonder that the army and navy 
form a strong social element, probably 
the most potent at the Capital. Recent- 
ly, however, a sort of compromise or re- 
forming of the lines has taken place. A 
new organization known as the ‘‘ Cos- 
mos Club” has been formed. 

Some very popular men, and I may 
say families, are at the head of it. It is 
not exclusive as to class. The army and 
navy are well represented in it, but do 
not form the whole society. The object 
of the organization seems to be to unite 


the interests of all, civilians as well as 
officials. 1thas accumulated sufficient 
money to make for itself a very stately 
yet modest home. It has started under 
most auspicious circumstances and bids 
fair to be a very important factor in the 
society of Washington. Its membership 
is not even confined to this city, but is 
scattered over the whole country and 
perhaps over the world. It is now in 
the hands of good men, and if it is con- 
tinued under wise management it bids 
fair to have a good influence upon 
Washington and do more to unite the 
different interests than any social organ- 
ization yet attempted. Of course such an 
organization will meet with some opposi- 
tion ; but the tendency of the age seems 
to be in this direction. A social demand 
is created ; like the country fair it brings 
people together, but unlike the country 
fair it is exclusive ; it is not for the mass 
but for the kindred spirits ; and so long 
as we must have something to regulate 
or assist society, it would seem that an 
organization like this was at least not 
very objectionable. 

One can not in a short article comment 
ad libitum and take up all the social 
branches of a large or even small city ; 
still, in passing, one might refer to the 
Masonic branch which in Washington 
holds quite a social rank. Here resides 
the ranking Mason of the world, and I 
may even go further and say, the mason 
of all masons, General Albert Pike. Yet 
aside from him are many others, who in 
any community would be regarded as 
‘‘illustrious.” The Masonic element is 
strong in the district and naturally holds 
a strong social position. Indeed, all the 
popular “‘ fraternities” are well repre- 
sented here, and when we come to con- 
sider the elements congregated from all 
parts of the Union, and from even many 
parts of the world, it is quite natural that 
such a state of society should exist. 

The Hebrew element is also large here; 
sober, patriotic, business-like and philo- 
sophical, it pursues the even tenor of its 
way with a quiet independence that 
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seems to say, ‘‘we are here to stay.” 
The world has advanced. Weno longer 
dread the proscription of the past. We 
have done our part toward showing the 
world that ‘‘it is better to love than to 
hate ;” it is better to agree to disagree 
and to dwell in ‘‘ peace and harmony ” 
rather than follow the examples of the 
past and attempt to force your brother to 
be like yourself. The experience of the 
world has proved this to be impractical. 
In some future day mankind may 
agree theologically, but that day is far 
off; and until it does come we had better 
exercise charity toward all men; this 
exercise of charity on our part will go 
greatly toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of the ideal utopia. When the 
reader picks up a daily and reads all 
about the ‘‘ Society” news here, let him 
bear in mind that what is thusdesignated 
is not all the society of Washington; it is 
only a part, and a very superficial part 
at that. Go deeper and you find a more 
natural condition—a society that any city 
might be proud of; substantial, quiet and 
refined. I, P, NOYES. 
Washington, D. C. 
Oe ——$ 
WORLDLY PRIDE. 
One day I heard a bishop preach 
What every bishop’s bound to teach— 
The sin of worldly pride ; 
That, dwelling in this world of lies, 
We ought to shun its vanities— 
And much good talk beside. 


Next day I saw the bishop ride, 
A liv’ried coachman at his side, 
A tiger up behind ; 
And, as I watched the equipage, 
The bishop’s pious verbiage 
Somewhat confused my mind. 


I saw the bishop’s carriage pass 

Another of its own proud class, 
Wherein a duchess sat. 

Mark you with what a lowly bow 

His lordship lifts from off his brow 
His sacerdotal hat! 


At the next corner, down the street, 
The bishop’s carriage chanced to meet 
A wretched garbage cart ; 
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His lordship’s horse, through fear or pride, 
From the low object quickly shied, 
~ Making the prelate start. 


How testily, in language tart, 
The barefoot owner of the cart 
The bishop now doth chide, 
And tells her with unwonted heat, 
That she should not obstruct the street 
Wherein her betters ride. 


Then, leaning back with virtuous air, 
He leaves the poor girl standing there, 
Uncertain where to walk. 
And thus the pious prelate’s ride 
Taught me the sin of worldly pride 
Far better than his talk. 
BISHOP OOXE. 





How CHaARacTER TELLS.—During the 
recent session of the New York Confer- 
ence at Kingston, N. Y., Bishop Fowler, 
in his Easter sermon, said: ‘‘ After all, 
there is nothing in this world but char- 
acter,’ and this great truth he illustrated 
by a graphic picture of the days of the 
war, when Lee and his generals met on 


one of the streets of Chambersburg, Pa., 


and after consultation decided to march 
to Gettysburg instead of Harrisburg. A 
farmer’s boy heard the conversation from 
a second-story window, and then follow- 
ing the column, to see that they took the 
road to Gettysburg, he hastened to a tele- 
graph office and telegraphed to Gover- 
nor Curtin, saying that Lee had gone to 
Gettysburg. Curtin sent for the boy, who 
was taken to him by a special engine, at 
the rate of ninety-five miles an hour. 
As they stood around him, the Governor 
said : 

‘*T would give my right hand to know 
that this lad tells the truth.” 

A corporal at headquarters knew the 
boy, and said: ‘Governor Curtin, I 
know that boy. I lived in the same 
neighborhood, and I know it is absolute- 
ly impossible for him to lie! There is 
not a drop of false blood in his veins !” 

In five minutes the news went to head- 
quarters, and fifteen minutes from that 
time the troops were pushing on toward 
Gettysburg.—C hristian Advocate. 
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HEALTH PAPERS—NO. 4. 


- O you then claim that, contrary 

D to the teachings of observation 
and experience, sickness never is, and 
never can be cured by the use of drugs ?” 
Not atall. To do sois not essential to 
the defense of our ideas. Drug medica- 
tion is, as a natural sequence, followed 


by results varying from apparently very 


good to manifestly very bad. Could the 
medical attendant, with unerring cer- 
tainty, fix the exact point between these 
extremes at which his patient will be 
landed, drug taking and drug giving 
would be much less perilous? Who 
dares to say he can do this? Who? 
Every physician knows but too well, 
that his prescriptions are liable to disap- 
point him. Undesirable results, quite 
contrary to his designs and wishes, not 
unfrequently follow their administration. 

The retrospect of his life-work is 
marred by the memory of much that he 
would gladly forget, much that he 
would rejoice to undo, if it were possi- 
ble. Take a single illustration. The 
opium habit has subjected, to an enslav- 
ing and degrading appetite an army of 
wretched victims. This army is con- 
stantly recruiting its forces from the sick 
room. No one yields to its insatiable 
cravings with a.clear conception of the 
living death he is ensuring to himself. 
Chloral, bromide and the whole list of 
sedative drugs are doing their part in 


this fearful work. Thousands—tens of 
thousands—trace in the clearest lines 
their decline and utter ruin to the time 
when, by professional advice or other- 
wise, they were induced to use narcotic 
drugs to relieve pain by destroying the 
natural sensibility of nerves given us as 
a security against the violation of physi- 
cal laws. Very many of the popular 
tonics, tinctures, bitters, sirups and ex- 
tracts are an efficient help in the same 
direction. If, sometimes, they seem to 
tone up an enfeebled stomach and pro- 
mote digestion, this is a small compensa- 
tion for the abject enslavement to the 
drug, for the burning thirst for alcohol 
which, thus implanted, entails upon so 
many victims a life of unutterable wretch- 
edness and a death without hope of bet- 
ter things beyond. The most vivid im- 
agination can not paint this picture in 
colors too dark or too deep. Morphia, 
arsenic, strychnia, veratrum, chloral, 
phosphorus, ‘camphor, belladonna, qui- 
nia and a long array of other drugs 
are scattering their course with nervous 
disorders whose name is ‘‘ Legion.” May 
it not be well to pause and consider 
whether the possible good is a sufficient 
offset to the positive evil following such 
a practice? We shall see hereafter that 
drugging is both unnecessary and un- 
wise ; that if people get well while using 
drugs, they can much better get well 
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without their use. Some may think the 
proof is not sufficient. Let it be so. They, 
not we, are responsible for their opinions 
and for the consequences of confiding 
in them. 

It is worthy of a thought that, even in 
cases where no manifest evil follows, 
vital functions may be impaired, vital 
force diminished and a decline of health 
inaugurated to be sooner or later devel- 
oped in the form of active disease errone- 
ously referred to causes which otherwise 
might have proved imperative, or com- 
paratively harmless. 

The evils caused by this class of drugs, 
though as much more noticeable as the 
drugs are more deadly, may not in the 
aggregate be worse than those following 
in the wake of the milder, which are 
therefore considered safer ones. In all 
civilized lands people abound who think 
it necessary to medicate for every trifl- 
ing ailment. Such persons are, or think 
they are, constantly ill. If drugs were 
really curative they, above all others, 
ought to enjoy the best health and reach 
the greatest longevity. Every careful 
observer knows that such is not the case. 
The evils of medication keep pace with 
its prevalence. The masses confide in 
the skill and the judgment of their pro- 
fessional advisers, many of whom cling 
to old ideas and old methods because 
they have been taught to do so. The 
thought of adopting a practice in full 
harmony with a sound philosophy of life 
and health finds no lodgment in their 
minds. Entangled in the meshes of old 
ideas they conclude the evils, of which 
they can not fail to be cognizant, are the 
fruits of unskilful practice rather than 
of the essential nature of the agents em- 
ployed and the manner of their use. 

That a full dose of their reputed cura- 
tives in many cases is fatal toa person 
in health they very well know; that the 
same doze given in sickness could prove 
equally fatal they can not deny. Much 
or little disturbs vital action in a degree 
corresponding to its quantity when taken 
in health. 


Who can say the same is less true in 
sickness? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that, when the results of taking the 
larger quantity are the same, a smaller 
portion will prove injurious in health 
but salutary in sickness ? 

Is the penalty of violating a natural 
law suspended for our benefit merely be- 
cause we chose to violate other natural 
laws? If the cabalistic prescription of a 
scientific practitioner makes any one sick 
the just inference is that some physical 
law is violated in taking it. Sickness in 
any form is but disturbance in the vital 
economy resulting from violated law. 

Laws are more the less binding, be- 
cause of such disturbance, whether 
caused by arsenic or aconite, belladonna 
or bromine, cocculus or colchicum, dig- 
italis or damiana, fool’s parsley or fox- 
glove, gamboge or gelsemizum, helle- 
bore or hyoscyamus, indigo or iodine, 
jalap or juglans, kalmia or kousso, lead 
or lobelia, monkshood or morphia, nic- 
otine or nux-vomica, opium or oxalic 
acid, prussic acid or pulsatilla, quinine 
or quicksilver, rhubarb or ratsbane, 
tartar-emetic or tobacco, urtica or ustil- 
ago, valerian or veratrum, wolfsbane or 
woorari, xanthochymus or xylote, yew 
or yellow wash, zine or zizyphus or any 
other agent finding a place and an hon- 
orable name in the most approved 
harmacopeea. J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 


—_———= © or —™S 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AND INFECTIOUS 
DisEasEs.—In the Third Biennial Report 
of the Health Board of the State of Iowa 
for 1885, Mr. H. H. Clark reports, as the 
result of an inquiry made among about 
four hundred physicians, as to,the occur- 
rence of the communication of conta- 
gious disease by second-hand school- 
books, that no case of such conveyance 
has been found, the nearest thing to it 
being a statement from Dr. Christian, of 
Wyandotte, Mich., of a case of scarlet- 
fever communicated from one person to 
another through the medium of a novel. 


Sheas whew d L__} 
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EMERGENCIES. 


The hunter, stumbling, headlong fell ! 
A smothered shriek ran through the dell. 


No human hand to help was there, 
But piteous barkings filled the air. 


(See page 318.) 


MERGENCY is a wider word than 
accident. Peril there may be 
without disaster, alarm without mishap. 
Next to absence of body, presence of 
mind is desirable in danger. With a 
crowded street, a frightened horse and a 
drunken driver, you soon have work for 
the ambulance-surgeon or the coroner. 
A panic-stricken audience in a place of 
amusement furnishes materials for a 
tragedy ; but e burst of music from the 
orchestra, or one loud, hearty laugh, at 
the critical instant, may quench the 
frenzy as quickly as water quenches fire. 
Fear is the first foe we meet; fear, 
‘“‘that makes the seated heart knock at 
the ribs” and the ‘‘two eyes like stars 
start from their spheres and each partic- 
ular hair to stand on end.” On the 


otuier hand, as Plautus says, ‘‘ Courage 
in danger is half the battle.” 
But fear is ‘born of ignorance, and 


finds its antidote in knowledge. The 
wise man often asks himself, ‘‘ What 
should I do in such an emergency?” He 
anticipates in thought what he may 
meet any hour in reality. He is fore- 
warned and so forearmed. A Charles- 
town fireman had a little daughter who 
attended a large city school. He told 
her to sit quietly in her seat and not 
rush into a crowd if there should happen 
to be an alarm of fire in the building. 
Just such an emergency arose and she 
alone remained in her seat, serene amid 
the panic. On being asked, after the 
peril was past, the secret of her courage, 
she told how her father had prepared 
her for it. Daniel Webster gained a 
case by preparing a timid, nervous wit- 
ness to meet the opposing council, Rufus 
Choate. He told him of his personal 
appearance, voice, gestures and menac- 
ing attitude, but also told him not to be 
at all afraid, or take the least notice of 
his strange ways. He obeyed. He calm- 


ly answered questions ; baffled the belig- 
erant lawyer by his self-possession, and, 
holding the key of the situation, gained 
for Webster the verdict. Everyone, 
young and old, should be taught what 
todoin danger. ‘First aid to the injured” 
is very important, but the study of 
emergencies is even more imperative. 
It is humane to care for the victims of 
an accident, but it is a grander thing to 
avert the calamity. ° 

On a railroad near Boston two trains 
were to meet at a certain switch. One 
had the right of way; the second must 
take the siding and wait. The switch- 
man had hardly opened the turn-out, 
when he saw the express coming at full 
speed in the opposite direction. Tech- 
nicaily, he had no right to disobey in- 
structions, but he had a sober, level 
head, and saw, in a flash, that if that 
switch was left open the accommodation 
train would be but half-way on the 
turn out when the express would tel- 
escope its very center! There was an 
emergency. A hundred lives, perhaps, 
were hanging on the decision of the 
moment. Obey or disobey? He was a 
common Irishman—no, he was an un- 
common one. He never had read in 
Carlyle, that, ‘‘in necessity we are 
FREE,” but he acted as if he had. He 
shifted the switch! He thereby shifted 
the responsibility. There was now one 
straight line, and on that one track two 
trains were approaching in opposite di- 
rections. A minute remained. Both 
engines were reversed. The collision 
was inevitable, but the engines and bag- 
gage cars took its force. A broken leg 
and perhaps $5,000 for repairs of the en- 
gines were all the loss the road in. 
curred. What do you think they did 
with Pat? Turned him out for disobedi- 
ence of orders? Not at all. They told 
him that he was to have the position as 
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long as he lived. He was to have, in 
addition to his wages, an annual gift of 
a thousand dollars! This after all was 
but a commonsense view of the matter. 

Knowledge fortifies against fear. Sa- 
gacity or good judgment is even more 
valuable. That is what Pat inherited, or 
had cultivated. It enabled him with a 


glance to estimate the distance of each 


smell and the lively touch. It is the in. 
terpreter of all riddles, the surmounter 
of all obstacles, useful at all times, in all 
places. Talent is power and tact is skill; 
talent is wealth, but tact is ready money; 
talent knows what to do, but tact knows 
how to doit. For al) the practical pur- 
poses of life tact carries it against talent 
ten to one.” 


Tae Honrer'’s Fat. 


train from the switch, the relative speed 
of each, the time at which the slower 
train would reach the turn-out, and to 
weigh the comparative results of one dis- 
aster with that of another. Tact is more 
than a sixth sense. It is the life of all 
the senses combined, ‘‘ the open eye, the 
quick ear, the judging taste, the keen 


Why prepare for emergencies ?—Be- 
cause life was never so perilous as now. 
As civilization becomes more complex 
and elaborate, danger to life increases. 
Not only has the race become numeri- 
cally large but more and more migra- 
tory. The perils of travel by land and 
sea, from elemental and from accidental 
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causes, from disease and violence, are in- 
creasing as the tide of migration deepens 
and widens. 

As knowledge increases, destructive 
agencies are multiplied. Deadly poisons 
are cheap, concentrated, portable and 
accessible to all. They are given with 
malignant intent, or taken with suicidal. 
Carelessness in pharmacy, and negli- 
gence in nursing result in frequent 
deaths, where no timely help is had. 

This, too, is an age of machinery. 
Men are mutilated in every way, as the 
reports of accident insurance companies 
show. New explosives, like dynamite, 
and new motive powers like electricity, 
are fresh sources,of danger to life and 
limb. Again, as civil life develops at the 
expense of rural, and millions are massed 
in centers, like London and New York, 
many of them crowded into tenement 
houses, there are perils peculiar to such 
conditions that need not now be enumer- 
ated. 

The haste with which everything is to 
be done is another fruitful cause of acci- 
dents. ‘‘ We are born in a hurry, we 
livein ahurry, wedie in a hurry and are 
driven to Greenwood on atrot.” Again 
and again, boys and men are crushed 
between a ferry boat and the drop be- 
cause they wish to save a few seconds of 
time. So at railway crossings, on street 
cars and elsewhere. This hurry and 
worry are but the expression of national 
nervousness. Insanity is said to be the 
price we pay for modern civilization. 
Racial tendencies, climatic and electric 
influences, the stimulus of individual lib- 
erty and political ambitions, the excite- 
ment of our speculative business life, the 
forcing processes of education, the repres- 
sive conventionalities of an artificial so- 
ciety that stifle in young and old much 
that is normal and healthful, unphysio- 
logical food, dress and amusements—all 
these are some of the sources of neuras- 
thenia. ‘While insanity is on the in- 
crease, the borderland of mental insta- 
bility is widening every year, beginning 
with insomnia and neuralgia, and ending 


with epilepsy or madness. It is not an 
appetizing fact to know that conductors 
of railway trains, or commanders of 
steamers on river and ocean, are in 
some cases victims of the alcoholic 
trance, really somnambulists, uncon- 
scious of their acts. During thesummer 
of 1886 four different victims of this dis- 
ease started in different ships for Europe, 
and woke at sea or in Liverpool to find 
themselves far from home, they knew not 
how or why. Is not this a clue to some 
unexplained suicides? May it not also 
have a startling suggestiveness in the 
study of casualties ? 

Preparatory Studies.—Anatomy and 
physiology are indispensable to an intel- 
ligent understanding of the matter be- 
fore us. Some knowledge of hygiene, 
sanitary science and chemistry, will aid 
the students in treating accidents and give 
him boldness in emergencies. At the 
same time, it is true that ‘‘a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,” without com- 
mon sense. The first gate of Busyrane 
bore the inscription ‘‘Be bold,” the 
second, ‘‘Be bold, be bold and ever- 
more be bold,”and the third wisely added 
‘** Be not too bold !” Competent medical 
or surgical assistance should always be 
summoned at the earliest moment when 
the case appears serious. 

E. P. THAWING M.D. 


AND COFFEE TO CHILDREN.— 
Against the practice of giving tea and 
coffee to children we can not speak too 


TEA 


strongly. Childhood is the period when 
the nervous activity is at its greatest. 
Reflex action, co-ordination of muscles, 
and the special senses are all under a 
special course of training. The nervous 
system is pushed to its utmost capacity. 
In little people nothing but harm can 
come from the use of such cerebral stim- 
ulants as tea and coffee. Let physicians 
and teachers be aggressive in its prohibi- 
tion. Letthem educate the families with 
whom they come in contact that such 
practice is evil. 
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COLIC. 


tS py the term enteralgia, or colic, 
are grouped those morbid condi- 
tions of the intestines that render the in- 
testinal nerves very irritable,and are indi- 
cated by sharp, irregular pain, accompa- 
nied in most cases with diarrhoea and 
vomiting, yet without fever. The two 
general types of colic include—(1) that 
due to undigested or indigestible matter 
or other irritating substances in the bow- 
els, and (2) that due to abnormal irrita- 
bility of the intestinal nerves. In many 
cases the suffering endured by the colicky 
person is the result of the combina 
tion of the two causes; but in the great 
majority, especially young cases, colic of 
the first type is a local disturbance, and 
to this I shall devote my remarks. 
Causes.—The leading cause is undi- 
gested food which ferments and, the re- 
sultant-gas being locked up in the folds 
of intestine, irritates the nervous tissue. 
Such articles as salted or smoked meats, 


old or spoiled food, unripe fruit, especial- 
ly that which has hard kernelsor seeds, 
fat pork, shell-fish, rich cake and pastry, 
fresh and doughy or sour bread or bis- 
cuit, improperly prepared vegetables like 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, beans, etc., 
pickles, salads, ice-cream, are prolific of 


attacks. Overeating, with its tendency 
to crowd the bowels and interfere with 
their normal assimilation of food, may be 
expected to produce colic. Long con- 
tinued constipation also is a fruitful 
source of the disorder. The ‘‘wind colic” 
of children is caused by constipated bow- 
els, the retained foeces preventing the es- 
cape of gaseous products of digestion 
which gradually distend the part of in- 
testine where they lodge and so excite 
severe pains. Exposure to cold, may be 
a cause of colic, and so may fatigue from 
severe labor; in the latter case it is due 
mainly to the want of blood in the ner- 
vous tissue of the intestines. Worms 
may also be a cause of the irritation. 
Symptoms.—The characteristic indica- 
tion of colic is pain in the abdomen, be- 


ginning in the region of the umbilicus, 
and spreading to other parts, until it may 
involve not only the colon, from which the 
term is derived, but the whole abdomen. 
It is remitting, comes and goes, with peri- 
ods of varying intensity, but is usually 
severe and sometimes bécomes intolerable. 
The bowels are, as a rule, distended, and 
the muscles, contracting with the spasms, 
feel like knots or balls. There is no fe- 
ver, but,.on the contrary, the skin feels 
cold.and is covered with a cold perspira- 
tion—the pulse being little altered or 
may be infrequent and small. When 
the disorder follows irritating substances, 
like unripe fruit, or hard and indigestible 
things, there is usually vomiting and 
diarrhoea. In children the bowels may 
be costive at first and then offensive 
stools occur, becoming very loose. In 
that form which is called bilious colic 
there precedes—or is connected with the 
attack—a disturbance of the liver, which 
manifests itself by stomach disorder, a 
bad taste in the mouth, want of appetite, 
more or less nausea, yellow fur on the 
tongue, etc. During the attack the pain 
is very sharp, the vomited matter is mixed 
with bile, and. the bowels move freely. 

The attack may be very short or con- 
tinue for several days ; it usually ceases 
aii at once leaving a sensation of sore- 
ness. Of course, if persistent, colic be- 
comes a serious affair, and may lead to 
inflammation of the coats of the intes- 
tines and peritonitis, but with proper at- 
tention in the outset, little danger may 
be comprehended. 

Treatment.—This, in a case of ordi- 
nary colic is simple, and consists first, 
in relieving the stomach and bowels of 
the thing or things that have produced 
the disturbance, one or two full enemas 
of warm water will usually effect this. 
Warm water swallo-ved freely will aid to 
produce vomiting; a tablespoonful of 
mustard or of common salt in a glass of 
tepid water, is useful in the same direc- 
tion. If the spasms continue, it is well 
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to persist in these methods until we are 
assured that the stomach and intestines 
are clear of the offending matter. Hot 
fomentations, or cloths wrung out of hot 
water, placed on the abdomen, are ser- 
viceable in relieving the pain; where 
these can not be promptly administered, 
mustard may be applied in the ordinary 
way, or by the neater use of a flat sponge. 

A full warm bath has its virtue as a 
remedy, which should be accompanied 
with hard rubbing. I have great confi- 
dence in massage for the subduing of 
colic pains, as well as of almost every 
other form of nerve irritability ; but no 
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permanent relief can be expected unless 
the bowels have been rid of the abnormal 
substances that have produced the dis- 
order. 

In some cases, that are due to constipa- 
tion or a constricted state of the bowels, 
warm water may, fail to give the desired 
relief from pain ; for these, tepid or cold 
water is usually found to be suitable, and 
should be administered by injections and 
hip or sitz baths, as the leading processes. 
Whenever the hip or sitz bath is em- 
ployed, the abdomen and back of the pa- 
tient should be thoroughly rubbed, and 
the muscles well-manipulated. 4. 8. D. 





INEBRIETY AND ITS CURE, 


HILE tie increased culture and 
intelligence of the race drives 
out the coarser and more repulsive 
symptoms of inebriety, the mortality is 
increased, and alcohol is more used for 
its narcotic properties and to quiet pain. 
Inebriety is more concealed to-day, and 
is followed by more allied diseases, and 
is more maniacal, suicidal, and impul- 
sive. Pneumonia, Bright’s disease, heart 
disease, appoplexy, are some of the 
names given to the fatal cases of inebri- 
ety. From all exact study we find that 
the causes of inebriety are physical, and 
can be traced to clear, tangible forces. 
The furthest study in this direction es- 
tablishes this fact. beyond doubt, and 
reveals vast stretches of unknown causes 
and conditions entering into inebriety. 
awaiting some future discovery. 

In the Cure of Inebriety there is prob- 
ably more agitation and interest than 
ever before. The efforts of societies and 
parties, of the pulpit and rostrum, with 
the increasing books and papers from 
the press, have never been more active 
than to-day. Yet reports show that in- 
ebriety is increasing and that more 
spirits are made and consumed every 
year. All the temperance efforts and 
legal means for the cure and prevention 
of inebriety are based on the theory that 


it is a moral disorder which the victim 
can control at will, or a wicked habit 
that he can continue or put away at his 
own pleasure. This theory of inebriety 
is theoretical, and embodies the same er- 


- ror which follows every new advance of 


thought—namely, explaining all human 
action from some moral or theological 
standpoint. Thus the phenomenon of 
insanity was explained as a possession 
of the devil, and the victims were sup- 
posed to enter into a compact with evil 
spirits, voluntarily. The remedy was 
severe punishment. Public attention 
was occupied for ages in persecuting 
and punishing the insane and epileptics 
on this theory of their causation. Law, 
religion, government, and public senti- 
ment, all failed in the cure and preven- 
tion by this means, and these diseases 
went on unchecked, simply because the 
real causes were unknown. 

Inebriety is regarded in the same way 
as wickedness, and the same means are 
urged asa remedy. Over fifty thousand 
inebriates were sent to jail in 1886, and 
punished as wilful and voluntary 
drunkards. Armies of moralists and 
temperance people are pledging and 
praying the inebriate to stop drinking, 
and exercise his wil], and be temperate 
and well again. Yet all such efforts 
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fail and often tend to increase the very 
condition which they seek to remedy. 
They fail because they are based on a 
false assumption of the causes, and not 
on any accurate study of the history or 
real condition of the patient. A new 
era is dawning for the inebriate. His 
diseased condition, and the need of 
special medical care in special surround- 
ings is a truth that is spreading 
slowly and surely in all directions. 
Not far away in the future inebriety 
will be regarded as small-pox cases 
are now in every community. The 
inebriate will be forced to go into quar- 
antine and be treated for his malady un- 
til he recovers. The delusion that he 
can stop at will because he says so will 
pass away. Public sentiment will not 


permit the victim to grow into chronic 
stages ; the army of moderate and peri- 
odic drinkers will be forced to dissap- 
pear, and the saloons which they have 
supported will close in obedience to a 
higher law than any prohibition sent- 


iment. 

Public sentiment will realize that every 
inebriate is not only diseased but dan- 
gerous to society, to himself and all his 
surroundings, and demand legal guardi- 
anship and restriction of personal liberty 
until he recovers. When these poor 
victims realize that society will not toler- 
ate their presence or allow them personal 
liberty in this state, they will seek help 
and aid before they reach extreme 
stages. 

This is the teaching of modern science, 
—to check the disease at the beginning, 
to seize the poor waif on the street and 
the rich man’s son, who are just at the 
beginning of inebriety, and force them 
into conditions of health and sobriety, to 
save the one from becoming a prey on 
society and a burden to the producer 
and tax-payer, and the other from de- 
stroying society and himself and leaving 
a tide of misery and sorrow that will 
continue long after. When society shall 
realize and act on these facts, the great 
centers of pauperism and criminality will 


be broken up. This will be accomplished 
by the establishment of work-house hos- 
pitals, where the inebriate can be treated 
and restrained. Such places must be lo- 
cated in the country, removed from large 
cities and towns, and conducted on a 
military basis. They must have all the 
best appliances and remedial means to 
build up and restore the debilitated vic- 
tim. They should be military training 
hospitals, where all the surroundings 
are under the exact care of the physician, 
and every condition of life is regulated 
with steady uniformity. Besides the 
medicinal and hygienic treatment, there 
should be educational and industrial 
training, and each one should be em- 
ployed, both in body and mind, every 
day. He should be placed in a condition 
for the best culture and building up of 
the entire man. Every defect of body 
and mind should be antagonized and 
remedied as far as possible. Each case 
should be an object of study to ascertain 
the real state and the means to strengthen 
and improve it. These hospitals should 
be built and conducted entirely from the 
license fund or the taxes on the sale of 
spirits. They should, in a large meas- 
ure, be self-supporting from the labor of 
the inmates, and independent of the 
tax-payers. These places would most 
naturally divide into three distinct grades. 
The first class of hospitals should be for 
recent cases, where the inmates can be 
committed by the courts, or voluntarily 
commit themselves for one or two years. 
The second class should receive chronic 
ceases for longer terms of treatment— 
from one to three years. The third class 
should be for the incurables, or those who 
give no reasonable promise of restora- 
tion. The time should be from five to 
ten years and life. The latter class 
should be thoroughly organized into 
military habits of life and work, and 
kept in the best conditions of forced 
healthy living. Employment and men- 
tal occupation should be carried out 
literally as a stimulus to strengthen the 
body and mind. Where it was possible 
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the rewards of his labor, beyond a sum 
to pay for care, should be turned over to 
his family and friends or held in trus; 
for him. He should be encouraged to 
healthy work and living by all possible 
means and surroundings. The semi- 
chronic cases should be treated substan- 
tially the same way, only occupation 
and training of the mind and body 
should be more suited to the wants of 
each case. The amusements should also 
be of a sanitary character. 

The recent cases should have the same 
exact discipline, filling the mind with 
new duties and new thoughts, and suited 
to build up the exhausted, overworked 
man, as well as the gormand and under- 
worked idler. All persons should pay 
for their care if possible, and be required 
to render some service which would be 
credited on their bills. These hospitals 
should be literally quarantine stations, 
where the inebriate can be housed and 
protected and society saved from the los- 
ses following his career. 

lf ten tnousand poor chronic inebriates 
could be taken from New York and 
placed in such hospitals, and made self- 
supporting, who could estimate the gain 
to society, to morals, to the tax-payer, 
and to civilization? This can and will 
be done in the near future. If ten thou- 
sand semi-chronic cases of inebriety 
rould be taken from New York and 
quarantined two or five years in such 
military hospitals, and made to pay for 
their care by labor, who could estimate 
how many would be returned to health 
and temperate living again —who could 
estimate the relief from sorrow, misery, 
wretchedness, and losses? This will also 
be a reality a little farther on. If ten 
thousand recent cases of inebriety could 
be taken out of their surroundings in 
New York and placed in these hospitals, 
where forced conditions of the highest 
degree of health and vigor are main- 
tained, a large percentage would recoy- 
er. The gain to society and the world 
would be beyond all computation. Now 
each one of these propositions and the 


practical working of a military hospital 
is a reality, based on evidence constantly 
accumulating. Every prison, penitenti- 
ary, or hospital, every asylum or home 
where inebriates come under care and 
restraint bring such evidence. They 
show that such a method of treatment, 
combining the varied experiences of all 
these institutions can be made practical, 
and is the only scientific way of solving 
this problem. To banish the still and 
saloon does not prevent inebriety or cure 
the inebriate ; it only changes thé direc- 
tion of the drink current. But quaran- 
tine the inebriate in a hospital as one 
suffering from contagious disease, and 
the victim is cured, the spread of the 
disease is prevented, and a knowledge of 
the causes ascertained, from which the 
remedies can be known and applied. 
To punish the inebriate as a criminal 
can not cure his inebriety, but it always 
unfits him for living a temperate, healthy 
life hereafter. To attempt a cure by 
faith and prayer is to depend on false 
hopes, the failure of which is followed 
by increased, degeneration. To attempt 
any form of treatment without knowing 
any other fact except that the victim 
drinks to excess is always to blunder 
and fail. 

The time has come to recognize the 
physical conditions which enter into all 
cases of inebriety, and to apply exact 
remedies along the line of nature’s laws 
and forces. T. D. CROTHERS, M.D. 

‘* Walnut Lodge,” Hartford, Conn. 


——_—_ - = o— > 


BovINE TUBERCULOSIS.—Our contem- 
porary, Science, makes a paper on this 
subject lately read and discussed in the 
New York Academy of Medicine, by Dr. 
Beane, the subject of some very sensible 
comments, which we freely reproduce. 
The paper called special attention to the 
prevalence of consumption in cattle, and 
to the danger of human beings contract- 
ing the disease through the milk and 
meat of infected animals. To prevent 
the sale and use of such milk and meat, 
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there is but one way—namely, by a rigid 
inspection of the cows at the stables 
where they are kept, and of the carcas- 
ses at the slaughter houses before the 
viscera are removed. 

Tuberculous milk can not be distin- 
guished from that which is not tubercul- 
ous, and the most thorough expert ex- 
amination of the meat of a tuberculous 
animal will not suffice to exclude such 
meat from the market, unless the inspec- 
tor can also examine the lungs and other 
internal organs in which thedisease man- 
ifests itself. The cow-stables being situ- 
ated, for the most part, in the country, 
the inspection of these should be per- 
formed by officers of the State Board of 
Health, while the slaughter-houses, being 
in the cities, should be rigidly watched 
by experienced veterinarians, who should 
be on duty continuously at these slaugh- 
ter-houses, in order that no single ani- 
mal can be sold for meat unless it has 
been examined. 

No confidence can be placed in the 


slaughterers asa class. They will, with- 
out any compunction whatever, kill and 
sell the most diseased animals, and do 
not hesitate to put upon the market even 
the flesh of new-born calves, and of those 
that have died with disease. It will be 
an expensive matter, our contemporary 
concludes, to station a competent veteri- 
nary surgeon at each of the slaughter- 
houses in the great cities ; but the inter- 
ests of the public health demand it, and 
they should be kept there continuously. 

Our hygienic friends, who consider 
milk unwholesome, may point to such 
facts as these as strong evidence in their 
favor. One who visits a slaughtering 
place and notes the condition of many 
of the animals—especially beef-cattle— 
killed there is not likely to feel encour- 
aged as a flesh-eater ; and they may also 
advise all who would avoid the dangers 
indicated, by the prevalence of disease in 
animals whose flesh is commonly used 
as food, to refrain from eating butcher's 
stuff altogether. 





GOOD DOCTOR DIET. 


Of Dr. Diet, who’s not heard 

In terms polite and phrase absurd ? 

A goodly man, of goodly deed, 

Proclaiming here and there his creed, 
Of eating plain and simple. 


Welcome he gets at doors too few , 

Though goes he there, kindness to do ; 

To save the young from griping aches, 

That follow eating sugared cakes ; 

To save the old from fevers grim ; 

From pains that wrench each nether limb ; 
~ He proffers counsel calmly. 


His step is light ; his eye is clear ; 

His cheek is pkimp, but not from beer ; 

So fresh and hearty ; yet I'm told 

You couldn’t guess how very old— 
Yet always fresh and cheery. 


For those who dote on dishes rich, 

On liver stews and greasy flitch ; 

For those who stuff, and drink and spree, 
And at big dinners like to be— 


This good man has a curious smile ; 
He knows that in a little while 
Of bile and gout they’ll grumble. 


He loves the pure, and sweet and good, 

Who relish best his simple food ; 

He bids them eat for strength and use— 

‘* Yon rake is always too profuse ”— 
Says Dr. Diet, sadly. 


When one is sick, and asks for him, 
Comes Dr. Diet gently in, 
And brings in counsel him to see 
Old Dr. Quiet—they agree, 

As doctors should, serenely. 


But best for all, if I must tell, 
Is Dr. D., when we are well; 
His wise commands all should obey, 
And comfort take from day to day ; 
With mind alert and full of vim, 
With body sound from core to rim, 

Make life sunlit and happy. 

HAL. D. RAYTON. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Reburite—A New Explosive.— 
A number of experiments were conducted 
lately at the works of Messrs. Heenan & 
Froude, Manchester, with a new explosive, 
called ‘‘ roburite,” which is manufactured in 
Germany, and is about to be introduced into 
this country for use in blasting operations. 
The composition and process of manufacture 
of this explosive are kept secret, but we un- 
derstand that it consists of two non-explo- 
sive and perfectly harmless substances, of 
such a nature that they may be stored or 
transported without special precautions or 
restrictions. These two substances may be 
mixed together when required, and, in com- 
bination, become roburite, a yellowish com- 
pound, which will bear rough handling with 
safety. We understand that an intense heat 
is necessary to explodeit. In order to prove 
this, the explosive was placed, in the experi- 
ments in question, between two plates which 
were freely rubbed together and hammered ; 
and a small quantity thrown upon a fire was 
merely consumed, without exploding. 

In order to obtain an idea of the explosive 
effectiveness of roburite, eight ounces of the 
explosive were placed ona plate of the very 
best steel. This plate was three feet square 
by one-half inch thick, and a bulge of 
about one foot diameter, and three and a 
half inches deep was caused by the explo- 
sion. Twelve ounces of the explosive were 
then placed on a cast iron plate, six inches 
thick, and weighing nearly three tons. 
After the explosion the plate was found to be 
broken transversely. Unlike dynamite, ro- 
burite is said to be in no way affected by vary- 
ing temperatures, and if duly protected 
against damp, it may be kept for years in 
any climate, without its efficiency becoming 
in any way impaired. It is also claimed by 
the manufacturers that roburite has an ex- 
plosive force greater than dynamite by at 
least twenty-five per cent. In exploding, ro- 
burite does not produce noxious gases, and, 
therefore, may be used without intermission, 
while the poisonous gases given off by dyna- 
mite often necessitate the stoppage of work, 
in some cases for a considerable time. This 
new explosive is applicable for use in mines 


and quarries, and for torpedoes and blasting 
operations generally.—Jndustries.s 


Sources of Ivory.— Mammoth tusks 
of ivory occasionally come to this country 
from Siberia ; but as these have been lying 
exposed for centuries, and probably for thou- 
sands of years, and often buried in ice, the 
‘‘nature” has gone out of them, and they 
are not fit for the cutler’s use. The teeth of 
the walrus and hippopotamus are used in 
considerable quantity, and being of suitable 
size, are used whole for expensive carved 
handles. 

Ivory of the best quality comes from the 
west coast of Africa, under the names of 
Cameroon, Angola and Gaboonivory. This 
is brought down from the interior, and re- 
tains a large proportion of the fat or gela- 
tine, from the fact, probably, that it is more 
recently from the animal. In this state it is 
called ‘‘ greenivory.” It is more translucent 
and not so white as the Egyptian and other 
kinds, called ‘‘ white” ivory, that have been 
found lying a longer time and in a more 
sandy region, and exposed to the heat of the 
sun until the animal matter has disappeared. 


Some time ago, Home and Farm 
published the appended recipe for washing 
clothes with kerosene, and now says it re- 
ceived for the same letters of thanks from 
‘‘hundreds of tired women all over the 
land :” 

‘* For one bar of soap use three tablespoon- 
fuls of coal-oil, such as you use in the lamp. 
For a family of five or six, put enough water 
in the boiler to boil the clothes, add two 
tablespoonfuls of coal-oil and two-thirds of 
a bar of soap, or its equivalent of soft-soap, 
let it come to a boil; wet your cleanest 
clothes in cold water or warmed enough for 
comfort. If wristbands are very dirty, a lit- 
tle soap may be rubbed on them; put them in 
the boiling water and boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes. While they are boiling wet the 
next boilerful, and if very dirty, add another 
spoonful of oiland more soap. The last boil- 
er will not need any more oil or soap. It 
takes about as much soap as the ordinary 
way, but it is all put in the boiler. After 
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boiling suds rinse as usual. Two things re- 
member—have plenty of soap in boiling 
water, and have it boiling when the clothes 
are put in. If you fuil the first time. try, try 
again; you will be sure to like it. Ina few 
weeks it will be seen that the clothes have 
been through a new bleaching process. We 
have washed this way nearly a year—long 
enough to test it—and our clothes look nice 
and white.” 


Artificial Wintergreen.—In the 
opinion of the editor of the American Drug- 
gist, the supply of the natural oil of winter- 
green or birch willsoon cease to be of any 
commercial importance, since the artificial 
product (salicylate of methyl,) to which ref- 
erence was made recently in these columns, 
is now being prepared of such good and uni- 
form quality that it will undoubtedly re- 
place the natural oil. Moreover, the arti- 
ficial article can be produced ata cost below 
that at which the natural oil can be distilled 
profitably. This adds but another to the 


long list of extracts that are prepared by 
chemistry, and take the place of natural pro- 


ducts. Acids, fusil-oil, coal-tar are rich 
sources of many so-called fruit essences, fla- 
vorings, etc. Yet our legislatures are not 
asked to interfere with their sale, as in the 
case of oleomargarine butter. 


Brain - Volume and Intelli- 
gence.—Dr. Adolph Bloch has published 
in the Revue d Anthropologie a memoir on 
the relations existing between intelligence 
and the volume of the brain in man. He 
concludes that while there is no absolute re- 
lation, for very intelligent persons may have 
a small brain, the conditions, which make 
the brain to be larger or smaller are mani- 
fold. The volume of the encephalus may be 
related to the size, to the weight of the body 
and to the muscular power; and the brain 
itself may become voluminous in the race 
and the individual, according to the degree 
of intellectual activity. The most impor- 
tant factor in the degree of the intelligence 
of the individual is the quality of the cere- 
bral cell; and that is determined by the 
greater or less impressionability or excita- 
bility of that structure regarded as the sub- 
stratum of intelligence. This impressiona- 
bility may be native or acquired. In the 


former case it is the mark of a superior in- 
telligence ; in the latter, it may be produced 
by such sustained labor as every man of 
genius is compelled to endure. It may also 
be developed by nervous disease. In a 
whole race, there are influences, not depend- 
ing on the individual, but acting upon all 
that contribute to the perfection of intelli- 
gence and the selection of remarkable men. 
The kind and degree of intelligence are also 
variable according to races; but in no case 
can the volume of the brain alone constitute 
the principal factor of intelligence. 


Glacial Action in East Africa. 
—Mr. H. E. O'Neill, British counsel at Mo- 
zambique, ina description of Eastern Africa 
between the Zambesi and Rovuma rivers, 
speaks of the frequency with which one en- 
counters evidence of glacial action as a very 
interesting point to the traveler in that coun- 
try. ‘‘I have met with it,” he says, ‘‘upon 
the Namuli range, in the Inagu Hills, and 
again much nearer the coast, among a small 
block of hills called the Tugni. You see it 
everywhere in the smooth, dome-shaped 
tops and polished precipitous sides of the 
hills of the country, but the clearest evi- 
dence is afforded by the more striking spec- 
tacle of huge detached blocks ly€ng across 
the summits of peaks—blocks many tons in 
weight, which could never have been car- 
ried there by any other known physical 
agency than that of ice.” 


Why Seal-Skin Garments are 
Dear.—Few skins are less attractive than 
this at first, as the fur is entirely covered 
and hidden by the dul) gray-brown and griz- 
zled overhair. This has to be removed, and 
it is an operation requiring patience and 
skill. The unhairing is effected by warmth 
and moisture, which softens the roots of the 
overhair and enables it to be pulled out, or 
by shaving the inner side very thin, which 
cuts off the roots of the hair, which pene- 
trate deeply, and leaves untouched those of 
the fur, which are very superficial. Which- 
ever method is employed, the hair must be 
taken off uniformly or the fur will never lie 
smoothly but always have a rumpled look; 
and this can never be corrected by any sub- 
sequent treatment. This will explain to 
some extent the cause of the high price of 
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seal-skin jackets and cloaks, and also the 
cause of the different prices one hears of, as 
a good many skins are more or less spoilt in 
the dressing. Another cause, too, is the 
quality of the dye, and the workmanship 
employed in its use. The liquid color is put 
on with a brush, and the points of the stand- 
ing fur carefully covered ; the skin is then 
rolled up, fur inside, and then after a little 
time, hung up and dried. The dry dye is 
then removed, and a further coat applied, 
dried, removed and so on till the requisite 
shade is obtained. One or two of these 
coats are laid on thick and pressed down to 
the roots of the fur, making what is called 
the ground. From eight to twelve coats are 
needed to produce a good color. No won- 
der a first class seal-skin is expensive ; it is 
just as true now as ever it was, but in these 
days of universal cheapness one is apt to 
forget that, if you want a really good thing 
you must pay a good price. 


The Intelligent Mechanic’s 
Labor.—A group of gentlemen were dis- 
cussing the necessity of brain labor in some 
life vocations, and after allusions had been 
made to several well-known citizens who 
were successful and prominent in their pro- 
fessions, one of the speakers, himself a re- 
tired merchant and influential politician, de- 
clared that Blank, naming « draftsman and 
inventor employed in a large machine-tool 
manufactory, did more brain labor than any 
other man in the city. Some examples 
were cited of well-known mechanics, and 
the conclusion was reached that intélligent 
mechanical labor required as much solid 
thinking as any other way. 

The intelligent mechanic is not a mere 
walking machine ; materials are not always 
plastic; they are sometimes perverse, and 
judgment and calm consideration are re- 
quired in their management. The parts of 
a machine, however closely planned, do not 
come together unaided and naturally, as 
eyestones converge in a saucer of vinegar; 
it requires head work to ‘‘ assemble” the 
parts of a machine of any kind, and now-a- 
days when mechanical work requires an ac- 
curacy of proportions and a nicety of di- 
mensions such as were not dreamed of a 
generation ago, the mechanic who is not 
brainy in his line will surely get left.—[Ex. 


Pollution of Rain Water.— The 
atmosphere, says the Royal Commission on 
the Domestic Water Supply of Great 


Britain, is the recipient of vast aggre- 


gate quantities of impurity, derived partly 
from the respiration of animals, partly from 
the combustion of enormous quantities of 
fuel, and partly from excremental dust, the 
fine particles of which, in dry weather, 
become suspended in the air to the extent, 
over the area of this country. of hundreds of 
tons, and remain there for weeks until 
washed out by rain. Thus rain is in reality 
water which has washed a more or less dirty 
atmosphere. It is laden with mineral and 
excrementitious dust, zymotic germs, and 
the products of animal and vegetable decay 
and putrefaction. A half-pint of rain water 
condenses out of about 3,373 cubic feet of 
air, and thus in drinking a tumbler of water, 
impurities which would only gain access to 
the lungs in about eight days, may be 
swallowed at once. On the roofs of dwell- 
ings this rain water, which is after all the 
only source of our water-supply, meets with 
soot and dust, and on the fields of manure 
and all sorts of impurities, which it carries 
down into wells, streams and rivers. These 
sources in their turn are liable to be further 
contaminated by soakings or infiltrations 
from cesspools and privies, and also ona 
larger scale by the land drainage, sewage 
and refuse of towns, which flow into our 
rivers, by dead fish and animals and de- 
composing weeds. 


Composition of a Ton of Coal.— 
There is more in a heap of coal than mcst 
persons are aware of. Besides gas, a ton of 
gas-coal will yield 1,500 pounds of coke, 20 
gallons of amonia water, and 140 pounds of 
coaltar. Destructive distillation of the coal 
tar gives 69.6 pounds of pitch, 17 pounds of 
creosote, 14 pounds of heavy oils, 9.5 
pounds naphtha yellow, 6.3 pounds of naph- 
thaline, 4.75 pounds of napthol, 2.25 pounds 
of alizarine, 2.4 pounds of solvent naphtha, 
1.5 pounds of phenol, 1.1 pounds of aniline, 
0.77 pound of toluidine, 0.46 pounds of an- 
thracene, and 0.9 pound of toluene. From 
the last named substance is obtained the 
product known as saccharine, which is 
said to be 230 times as sweet as the best 
cane sugar. 
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Imitation Ground Glass.— A 
coarse method of ‘blinding’ a win- 
dow, or rendering the panes of glass im- 
pervious to sight, though not impervious to 
light, is to paint it with a thin coat of paint. 
A much better method, however, and one 
which will render the glass apparently of 
the same appearanee as if it had been 
ground or ‘‘sand-blasted,” is the follow- 
ing: Dissolve fifty parts of sandaric and 
thirty parts of mastic in 500 parts of ether, 
and add to the solution such an amount of 
benzine that a portion of the liquid, when 
spread upon the glass, will leave, after dry- 
inz,. a dull uniform coat, causing the glass 
to appear as if ground. When the solution 
is to be applied, it is advisable that the win- 


dow be laid in a horizontal position. If 
this is not possible, the liquid may be ap_ 
plied by a spray apparatus, taking care that 
no more is applied at a time than can dry at 
once. Finally, where a sufficient coat has 
been produced, a.spray of benzine may be 
passed over it to give it more uniformity.— 
American Druggist 

To Take out Wine, and all 
Kinds of Fruit Stains from Table 
Linen.—Dissolve two ounces of chloride 
of lime in one pint of water, stirring until 
there are no lumps. Dissolve also two 
ounces of sal-soda in one pint of warm 
water. Mix together and let it stand until 
clear. Then pour into a bottle and cork 
tight. When used add one-third clear water. 
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AT 775.” 

AFTER weeks of preparation with its 
confused array of carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, machinists and all the hurry, 
worry and fatigue incident to the re- 
moval of the large and miscellaneous 
stock of books, material and apparatus 
from a place that had been our general 
rendezvous for seven years, behold us 
drawing a long breath in new quarters. 
Nature is smiling in her fresh garment 
of green ; the warm breath of Southern 
breezes heralds the near approach of 


summer. There is new life in the streets ; 


the increased travel, the thronging pe- 
destrians, indicate fresh activity and 
growth in the great metropolis. Weare 
hopeful that the change it has been nec- 
essary to make will prove advantageous. 
New responsibilities have been assumed, 
new enterprises have been projected ; the 
day seems to demand them; the spirit 
that pervades the atmosphere which we 
breathe seems to challenge us to 
“Act, act in the living present.” 

Our work, indeed, is taking a broader 
range, and to disregard the signs of the 
times would be prejudicial to our cause, 
and a loss to the community of much 
moral and physical benefit. Here at 
‘*775,” with a closer approach to the cen- 
ter of business traffic in this part of New 
York city, we hope to realize more than 
ever before the usefulness of the work 
inaugurated by Gall and Spurzheim, and 
to further every effort that has the peace 
and prosperity of men in view. There 
is a great amount of error, skepticism, 
duplicity and opposition in the way of 
the earnest minister of the true and good, 
but he should remember that there is 
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also a great amount of honesty, faith, 
endurance and sympathy awaiting him, 
and ready to encourage him in the way. 
As one says : 


‘* Earth is full of sin, 
But also full of God.” 


declaring a truth that should and does 
strengthen the heart and hand of him 
who labors for his fellow-men. 

May we not be assured of the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of every JOURNAL 
reader in our humanitarian work? And 
is it at all savoring of presumption to 
express the feeling that our work is en- 
nobled by motives and objects of a high 
and humanitarian character ? 


Welcome, therefore, are all our friends 
to 775.” 


SEVENTH CENTURY SKULLS AND 
MODERN. 

In the Journal of the American 
Medical Association there is an article 
by Dr. ©. F. Dight, Professor in the 
American Medical College, in Beirut, 





Syria, which contains an interesting ac- 
count of the examination of a collection 
of human skulls, stored in the old mon- 
astery of Mar Saba, which stands in the 
Kedron Valley, midway between Jeru- 
salem and the Dead Sea. 

‘‘Comparing the average measure- 
ments of these skulls with the present 
average measurements of skulls of the 
same race (the Caucasian), and if the 
above measurements are taken as the 
average of the race at that time (and 
persons of their rank at that time should 
have skulls above, rather than below the 
average), Dr. Dight says that it follows : 

1. That ours, the Caucasian skull, has, 
during the past thirteen or fourteen cen- 
turies, increased in horizontal circum- 
ference 1.72 inches, and to a less extent 
in height, and not at all in width, and 


has gained in cranial capacity 3.7 cubic 
inches. 

2. From the fact that our skulls have 
not gained in width, it follows that this 
gain in capacity of 3.7 cubic inches is due 
to increase in their height and length, 
which, bearing in mind the plan of de- 
velopment of the brain, implies an in- 
crease in size of the upper and the an- 
terior parts of the brain—the exact parts 
which, on @ priori grounds we should 
expect to increase by education and civ- 
ilization, since these parts of the brain 
specially preside over the moral and in- 
tellectual functions. 

3. The lower portions of the brain, be- 
ing the parts which specially preside 
over the selfish propensities, or the so- 
called inferior functions, and which give 
breadth to the head, being called into ac- 
tivity less as education and civilization 
advance, have failed to grow as rapidly 
as other and more exercised portions of 
the brain ; hence the non-increase in the 
width of our skulls.” 

The views of Dr. Dight on the devel- 
opment of the brain in civilization rep- 
resent the general opinion of anthropol- 
ogists to-day, and find strong confirma- 
tion in comparative measurements that 
may be made of barbarous and civilized 
races that are living. It is the develop- 
ment of the frontal and parietal lobes 
that distinguishes the modern European 
or Caucasian type of race above other 
races, and the relation of that develop- 
ment to type and product of intellect 
and moral sentiment is one of the causes 
of mental physiology. Without such a 
cause Dr. Dight and all other observers 
would not be able to explain in so defi- 
nite a style such phenomena as he has 
observed in those old crania of the Sy- 
rian monastery. There may be a mar- 
gin of doubt concerning small divisions 
of the central convolutions, but there 
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can be little question about regions and 
their particular exercise of function. 
When the early apostles of Phrenology 
demonstrated the important duty of the 
brain in man’s activities to be his instru- 
ment of thought, the science of the world 
was greatly enriched, and when out of 
that fact naturally enough grew the sec- 
ond almost equally great fact of organic 
centers of special function, the world was 
not so ready to accept it. Now, how- 
ever, observation and reason combine to 
render it incontestible, and its applica- 
tion has solved a hundred problems in 
human conduct and character, making, 
indeed, the psychical nature of man as 
much a subject of exact study as his 
physical constitution. 


A POINT OR TWO IN SECRET SO- 
CIETIES. 
WE have no serious objection to ‘‘se- 





cret societies ”"—provided that they are 
not anarchistic, communistic, ultra-so- 
cialistic, or devices of unhappy, envious 
people who dislike honest industry and 
spend mest of their time in troubling 
those who are willing to earn their bread 
and butter. We think that it is possible 
for a ‘‘secret society” to do first-class 
duty for its members and society—on the 
principle of not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand does ; and 9c- 
casions may arise in the life of a com- 
munity when instrumentalities, whose 
vature is concealed for a time from pub- 
lic notice, become quite essential to suc- 
cess in carrying out some beneficial pur- 
pose. As a whole, however, we think 


“secrecy” unnecessary to the accom- 


plishment of a proper object. A mer- 
chant can conduct a large business, a 


lawyer manage an important trust with- 


out any profession of secrecy. To be 
sure it is not expected that people who 
are not interested personally will play 
the busybody or Paul Pry in regard to 
a man’s private affairs. We say to the 
curious, impertinent fellow who puts his 
nose into our own matters, ‘‘ Keep your 
distance,” ‘‘Mind your own business,” 
recognizing it simply a matter of com- 
mon right that we should be free from 
espionage in what concerns ourselves. 
Secret societies are a relic of the era of 
despotism, cruelty and ignorance, when 
men found it necessary to band together 
under the most solemn pledges to pro- 
tect themselves against injustice and op- 
pression—or to make a united endeavor 
to secure the rights and privileges that 
In 
this day of schools, newspapers and free 


were withheld by tyrannical rulers. 


thought it is not at all necessary for men 
to meet in dark, out-of-the-way cham- 
bers, have a system of pass-words, hand- 
grips and salutations, and accost each 
other furtively if they have some griev- 
ance to adjust with the Government, 
They 
can organize, hire a hall, discuss the 


or any creature of goverrment. 


matter of complaint, circulate pam- 
phlets or an ‘‘ organ ” devoted to the ex- 
plication of their views, assail the seats 
of authority with petitions and memo- 
rials, and so work up a tide of sentiment 
in their favor among the people at large. 
If their complaints be well-founded, and 


they work shoulder to shoulder, before 
long their influence on public thought 


becomes considerable, and the political 
world is disposed to lend an ear to their 
demands. 

Truth and virtue love the light; in the 
clear sunshine they appear resplendent 
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and attractive. Morality needs not the 
devices of subterfuge, or clandestine ma- 
neuver for its assertion. With an open 
field and the world for an audience stern 
integrity is sure to win. If the good cit- 
izens in any community are subject to 
the capricious dominion of. the vicious 
it is the consequence of their lack of en- 
ergy in the contest for political control. 

For some organizations there is an at- 
tractive glamor in secrecy. Men with 
large Secretiveness, large Caution, mod- 
erate Combativeness and a tendency to 
melancholia, by reason of low nutritive 
capacity, may lean toward secret associ- 
ations—while men of abounding vitality, 
strong individualism and force of char- 
acter, do not as a rule see the expediency 
of hidden, concealed dealings in social 
or civil life. Very few of this class are 
found in the membership of the secret 
orders whose names are familiar to us. 
‘They do not perceive how their ends can 
in any sense be promoted by an alliance 
with a professedly secret society. 

We have met those who expressed an 
enthusiastic approval of membership in 
such fraternities as the Masonic or the 
Odd Fellows, claiming that it helped 
them much in matters financial ; and we 
know successful men who have no mem- 
bership in such orders. 

Very likely if the roll were called of 
our rich men the number who would re- 
spond ‘‘ Yes” to the question ‘‘ Are you 
a member of a secret society ?” would be 
a small minority—for we suspect that 
the more popular of such societies make 
benevolence so prominent a feature that 
he who eagerly watches ‘his growing 
bank-account and would be rich is not 
likely to offer his name for acceptance 


to the committee on membership. But 
benevolence can not be urged as a 
great reason for doing that which is not 
to be seen of men, because the vaster 
proportion of charitable work in com- 
munities is done through organizations, 
churches especially, and it is of a broad, 
liberal character, while the charity of the 
secret order is mainly of the close, for- 
ourselves sort. If a man wishes to dis- 
pense spare money in behalf of the poor, 
there are institutions right at hand whose 
management is open to his inspection 
and whose facilities will make his dollars 
go farther than he, unaided, could make 
them go. 

If a man desires to improve his intel- 
lect by study and discussion, there are 
scientific and literary societies that he 
can join and find in them more abund- 
ant facilities for his purpose than may be 
furnished by any secret organization. 
As for social advantages, friendly inti- 
macies, while it is claimed that the hard- 
and-fast ties of such organizations have 
in them their best warrant for existence, 
we think that in the association of Chris- 
tian duties, and in those relations of hu- 
man sympathy that draw congenial souls 
together, there may be as much enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction as it is possible for 
men and women to experience. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF THIEVES. 

A correspondent asks: ‘‘ What is the 
difference between a horse-thief and a 
money-thief !” 

We answer, first, they are alike in this, 
that they are guilty of the crime of steal- 
ing, but a horse-thief is considered a 
more dangerous criminal than a money 
thief, because the opportunities are so 
great for the stealing of a horse, and then 
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the horse helps to take the man away 
from the consequences of his crime. If 
a man were to steal a ton of pig-iron it 
would be more of a burden than a bless- 
ing, but if he could steal a horse worth 
a ton of pig-iron, or twenty tons of pig- 
iron, the horse would help him get away, 
whereas the iron would hold him in 
check. 

There are many kinds of thieving 
There are some persons that will steal 
only that which can be eaten, fruit, es- 
pecially water - melons, raisins, things 
about the house ; they are affected or in- 
fluenced to steal by Alimentiveness. 
Another person will not steal something 
to eat, but will steal a beautiful ribbon, 
or a bit of jewelry, or some decoration ; 
they are affected by their Ideality ; an- 
other will steal something to decorate the 
person, then Ideality and Approbative- 
mess combine, and Acquisitiveness steals 
to gratify them. 

We knew aman who would steal noth- 
ing but money ; it was understood by all 
his friends that if money were left where 
he could get at it he would take it, but a 
silk handkerchief, a piece of silk or vel- 
vet cloth, or a gold watch, probably even 
water-melons and chickens would be safe 
in his society. An old darkey said that 
‘“ligion would keep a colored pusson 
from. stealing eberyting except water- 
millyuns or chick’ns.” 

There are book-thieves ; they will steal 
nothing but books ; the intellect in this 
case being hungry for information makes 
the restraining faculties subordinate to 
the desire for books ; on the same prin- 
ciple that a man who likes opium or 
whiskey will steal these if he can, or the 
means to buy them ; appetite being the 
ostensible object. 

There was a lady in Connecticut who 
had, we suppose, an inherited tendency 
to steal blue stockings ; her husband was 
a well-to-do farmer ; perhaps was as well 
off as any man in town ; and if she were 
driving past a yard where a washing 
was hanging out, in broad daylight, at 
mid-afternoon, she would jump out of 


her wagon, gointo the door-yard, with 
people standing or sitting at the win- 
dows, and. jerk off a pair of blue stock- 
ings which might perhaps be out at toe 
and heel and run to her wagon and 
drive off; the whole town knew that 
that was her peculiarity, and it was sup- 
posed that she had inherited, in some 
way, a morbid tendency to steal blue 
stockings. 

The wife of a Governor of one of our 
States, forty years ago, who was rich in 
her own right, and her husband was 
wealthy, would fo into stores where she 
was shopping and fill her pockets with 
the cheapest kind of stockings, and any- 
thing she could get into her pocket; 
things she would not wear or use ; and 
when she reached home would empty 
her pockets and throw the articles on the 
kitchen floor. Her servants expected a 
treat every time she came back from a 
tour of shopping. She bought nice goods 
for herself, and was able to buy all she 
wanted, but she had a desire, perhaps an 
uncontrollable one, to steal whatever she. 
could carry away, regardless of its na- 
ture or uses, and she did not want them 
and would not use them. An arrange- 
ment was made by the Governor with 
the merchants where she was accustomed 
to trade, to see what she might take and 


‘charge them to her account; and he 


would pay the bill. 

A young gentleman about thirty years 
ago, the son of a Presbyterian Doctor of 
Divinity, and a college-bred young man, 
had a trick or impulse to steal one slip- 
per belonging toalady ; he did not want 
a pair. He would take one of his moth- 
er’s slippers, or his wife’s, and though 
she might ask him about it and though 
he would help hunt for it, he would fur- 
nish the money to buy another pair, and 
watch for a chance to steal one of them 
and hide it away down cellar or up in 
the attic where he would never look at 
it again. Walking in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
one bright afternoon, he saw a lady cross- 
ing the street ahead of him, who had a 
neat pair of slippers on her feet. Heran 
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up behind her, and as she lifted her foot 
he whipped one of them off. She scream- 
ed, of course, and he was arrested and 
taken before the court, and his father 
and mother were summoned from the 
city of Albany to" Brooklyn to testify to 
the fact that that had been a peculiarity 
of his from childhood, to steal one slip- 
per. The judge regarded it as an im- 
pulse derived from hereditary influence 
and not as a crime, but he fined him ten 
dollars for the rude assault to the lady, 
admonished and discharged him. 

Let us ask our friend if these thieves 
we have described are not different from 
each other as their motives were based on 
different faculties, one on Alimentive- 
ness or appetite, one on Ideality, another 
on Approbativeness ; one on mere parsi- 
mony, and that one stole money. To 
the man who stole the slipper and the 
woman who stole the blue stockings it 
is difficult to assign any cause except an 
hereditary one. It is known that some 
persons inherit a passionate appetite for 
strawberries, another for cheese, another 
for coffee, and we know a lady who got 
achance at six-months old to smoke a 
pipe; and she is seventy-three and is 
smoking still. So there is a difference 
in thieves ; those who steal for gain, those 
who wickedly steal as we call it, exercise 
their Acquisitiveness inordinately, just 
as a man exercises Destructiveness and 
Combativeness inordinately who assaults 
people, or as another may exercise Ali- 
mentiveness in an abnormal, excessive 
way, and incur the penalty of broken 
physiological law. ‘ Yes, thieves are dif- 
ferent ; tyrants are different; cowards 
are different ; quarrelsome men quarrel 
in different ways, and a harp of a thou- 
sand strings can get out of tune in ways 
not a few. N. 8. 


A HYGIENIC COLLEGE IN THE WEST. 

Many of the readers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL will be pleased to know that 
there is a. movement among the friends 
of hygienic medicine for establishing a 
college in which the principles of hygi- 





enic treatment will be taught. A con- 
vention was called, and met in St. Louis, 
in which seventeen States and a number 
of large cities were represented. It was 
there decided that the time had come 
for the founding of a school of this sort,. 
and that St. Louis was a suitable place 
for its location. After considerable de- 
liberation the following name was se- 
lected, as sufficiently comprehensive in 
its meaning and easily understood by the 
masses ; viz.: ‘‘The St. Louis Hygienic 
College of Physicians and Surgeons.” 
It was also agreed that the degree to be 
conferred should be the time-honored 
**M. D. ;” the term “‘doctor” signifying 
a teacher, and ‘‘medicine” any sub- 
stance or agent that is employed in the 
treatment of disease. 

The college, which is now about to be 
chartered, is intended to be national in 
character rather than local, and to afford 
facilities for a thorough medical educa- 
tion for men and women. It is expected 
that arrangements will be completed for 
its opening about the first of October, 
this year. The full course of studies re- 
quired under the charter will take all 
of three years (there being a term of six 
months in each year) for its completion— 
though, for those who do not desire to go 
into practice, a special course, without 
graduation, will be arranged. Circulars 
with full particulars will soon be issued. 
There should be an institution of this 
character in the East also. The suspen- 
sion of the school organized by Dr. Trall 
was unfortunate. The result of somany 
years of earnest labor by that brave man 
should not have been permitted to drop 
out of existence. We hope that the St. 
Louis undertaking wi!l prove successful 
enough in a short time to spur Eastern 
hygienists to action and the founding at 
an early day of a medical school here 
that will be a credit to progressive medi- 
cine. 





To an honest mind the best perquisites 
of a place are the advantages it gives a 
man of doing good. 
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{o fur {jorrespondents. 


Questions or “General INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 

Annee 2424444020 Qrnrnrr—~" 

Heap Measvremexts.—T. B. T.—We can 
not refer you to any method that is likely to 
produce better results than that of Mr. Stra- 
ton, which was published in the last month’s 
Pureno.oeioaL Journal. As you know, to 
measure so irregular a solid as the living 
head involves many difficulties, and it is 
simply impossible to obtain an exact quan- 





tity. If with tape-line and callipers we can 
obtain data that will enable us to come with- 
in two or three cubic inches every time, we 
do well, and Mr. Straton’s rule accomplishes 
that. We think that-Dr. Barker must have 
had Mr. Straton’s system in mind when he 
told you about his method, but your recol- 
lection of it would be far from satisfactory 
if a trial were made. because you can not 
thus obtain factors enough for calculating the 
area. The reason that Straton’s method has 
not become general, is probably due to the 
time and care required in taking the meas- 
urements and obtaining the mean dimen- 
sions—yet if close accuracy is desirable for 
making comparative estimates, we think 
that phrenologists would find it to their ad- 
vantage to adopt tke method. 


ProressionaL Apapration.—W. J. M.— 
The illustration to which you refer in ‘* Hu- 
man Science,” is more a sketch to illustrate 
the appearance of a certain organic devel- 
opment than a portrait from life. As you 
see, it represents a child’s head, and one 
rather exaggerated. To give an opinion of 
value on the important point you have men- 
tioned could not be predicated fairly of such 
a head. We need an organization much 
nearer maturity—as might be indicated in a 
boy or girl at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. A child of six or seven will furnish 
some indices of its future line of growth, 
but temperament and organs may be much 
altered in the course of eight or ten years. 


Heavy Bratiys.—T. B. T.—You will find 
references to the recorded weights of heavy 
brains in almost all the standard works on 
physiology — Dalton’s, Carpenters, Flint’s, 
etc. The lists given of course embrace but 
few eminent persons, on account of the ob- 
jection a physiologist encounters when he 
would make an autopsy on the body of a dis- 
tinguished man. The latest big and heavy 
brain that came under the surgeon’s notice 
was Turgenieff’s the celebrated writer, that 
weighed according to report, over 65 ounces. 
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Foop ror Growrs.—J. N. L.—You have 
the range of the cereals—-wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, for the nutrition and repair of the 
body, besides milk, eggs, lean beef, mutton, 
game, fish, poultry, in moderation; and 
also many kinds of vegetables—potatoes, 
parsnips, caulifiower, lettuce, celery,turnips, 
pears, contain valuable elements of tissue 
building ; and so do many of the fruits, but 
most of them may be termed aids to diges- 
tion rather than food components. Look 
into any good work on hygiene and you will 
find suggestions for your use. 


Userut Booxs.—G.—The editor appreci- 
ates the kind feelings of the Minnesota 
school superintendent, who says in a letter, 
** You deserve the earnest thanks of every 
well-wisher of humanity for the excellent 
books you are publishing.” He may not 
know that hereabouts there are certain per- 
sons blatantly professing to be working for 
‘‘reform ” in literature who would suppress 
if they could the very books that he 
welcomes so cordially as beneficent to 
the public. We can not but think that such 
** reformers” are active in the interest of a 
class of men who derive benefit from the 
misfortunes of individuals—those who get 
into vicious ways through ignorance or evil 
example. Rooks that are preventive of 
vice and crime, should be widely circulated. 
Candor must acknowledge this, and we 
hope that Eastern legislatures will be wise 
enough to see how useful such books are, 
and disappoint the misguided or mischiev- 
ous lobbyist who urges special legislation in 
this respect. 


Too Tatt.—Editor ParenoLoaioaL Jour- 
NAL.—How may one stop growing tall? I 
am five feet eight inches high, and am just 
sixteen years old. Iam already as tall as 
either my father or mother, and am very 
slender. Howshould one live to get stouter 
and no taller? AMELIA. 

Answer.—We have forty letters about 
being short, where we get one from a person 
who is afraid of being too tall. Some run 
up quickly and then stop growing; another 
grows slowly until he is thirty. We know 
a man who was six feet high at thirty years 
of age, and he started and grew three inches 
more. You are as tall now as you are likely 
to be, and wil! naturally grow stouter as you 


grow older, if you live rightly for health. 
Some remain short because the food they 
eat contains too little of lime. Where lime- 
stone abounds, animals and men grow tall 
and bony. In other regions, where wheat 
land must be fed with lime to make the crop 
stand up and contain the proper elements 
for bone growth, the people and animals 
have smaller bones, and are shorter and 
smoother. People are becoming too short. 


Be ye an exception! 


Goat Chey Suv. 
ited on any topic of inter- 


Cc ications are 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


























Political and Territorial Great- 
ness.—If the English statesmen were wise 
they would read the lesson of comparative 
territory and profit by it. In ancient times, 
the great empires in comparison with this 
age were confined to small territory. Great 
thoughts, great deeds were accomplished in 
these small territories. Great thoughts and 
great deeds have been accomplished in the 
small territory of Great Britain. But the 
times are changing. What was relatively a 
good-sized territory in times past is no 
longer such; what was an immense private 
fortune, years and centuries ago is no longer 
considered very large. Things are not large 
literally, but relatively ; they are large or 
small by comparison. The rapidly moving 
years are changing all things. The discov- 
ery of large tracts of thinly settled territory, 
inhabited only by a fewrude tribes, has 
wrought a great revolution in this line. 

The civilized world, as it bas gained 
knowledge of such territory, has taken pcs- 
session of it and thereby enlarged its sphere. 
We have a fine illustration of this in the 
movement inaugurated by Portugal. The 
territory was small. Yet centuries ago it 
would have been relatively large. The 
country had possessions in the wilds of 
South America. The Court moved there and 
laid the foundation of a new empire in the 
large territory of Brazil. 

Great Britain has out-grown her narrow 
territory. She is circumscribed. Yet inthe 
Eastern hemisphere she has vast possessions. 
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The island continent of Australia is in size 
about the same as the United States. If the 
leading influences of Great Britain could be 
‘prevailed upon to imitate Portugal—move 
the seat of government to Australia and 
leave the narrow British Isles as the colony 
or possession, the great kingdom may yet 
have a grand future. Now is her oppor- 
tunity. 

If her statesmen are wise it would seem 
that they would see it. A country like 
Great Britain should have a large territory 
and should occupy it not as a mere colony, 
but as the real seat of its central Govern- 
ment, when it can expand and respond to 
the mighty influence of growth from within 
—a growth thoroughly in harmony with the 
government, and to the manor born. 

I. P. N. 


Personal Experience—I will relate 
some part of my experience in Phrenology, 
hoping to encourage others in their efforts to 
learn and use its truths. I first heard of the 
subject whena small boy, but having no books 
on the subject, learned nothing at the time. 
At thirteen years of age my head was exam- 
ined and I was then convinced of the truth of 
the science. I had heard of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, but had never seen a copy, 
and coming across the magazine in Baltimore, 
in 1881, I bought it, and afterward studied 
carefully all the numbers I could get. In 
1883 I bought the best works obtainable on 
Phrenology and physiognomy, and visited 
the Art Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Museum, Army Medical Museum and 
Rogues Gallery in Washington, in order to 
study the skulls, busts and portraits of men 
and women of history. I spent parts of the 
years '83 and ’84in practicing what I had 
learned, and in trying to learn more; mean- 
while accepted a position to teach, and am 
still engaged at it. 

I find a good field for applying the science 
in the schoolroom, and believe that a teach- 
er will improve himself 30 per cent. for his 
work by learning how to measure each pu- 
pils organization. I was recently requested 
to deliver a course of lectures on Phrenology 
and make examinations, which I did, and 
succeeded in converting many to the science. 
I was challenged also to make examinations 
blindfold, and did so to the satisfaction of the 


entire audience. I am resolved that Phrenol- 
ogy shall not want for advocates in ‘‘ My 
Maryland,” although I notice that sHe has 
but one name on the list of graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

Yours in truth, 


8. A. LAYMAN. 
4. 


PERSONAL. 


An Internationa, Congress oF  Ivy- 
EBRIETY.—The Council of the English so- 
ciety on the study of Inebriety, have ar- 
ranged for an International Congress to be 
held at Westminister Hall, in London, July 
5th and 6th of this year. A large number of 
distinguished physicians, will take part in 
the discussions. Dr. T.D. Crothers, of Hart, 
ford, who is Chairman of the American 
Committee, and Drs. L. D. Mason and E. C. 
Mann will present papers. 

Tue late Dr. Livingston, according to Mr. 
Heury M. Stanley, was a total abstainer from 
intoxicating beverages during his residence 
in Africa; and Mr. Stanley says, that he 
himself, during three and a half years in that 
hot land, did not drink ten tablespoonfuls of 
spirituous liquors, and was nine months in 
the wildest parts of equatorial Africa with- 
out a symptom of disease. 

Dr. Oran R. Gross, who died in February 
last, was one of those quiet, retiring men, 
who may be little known beyond the sphere 
of their special activities, yet in that sphere 
are recognized as possessing very eminent 
qualities of intellect and disposition. Dr. 
Gross was highly esteemed as a physician, 
and a successful author of musical composi- 
tions. Prof. J. J. Watson,in an apprecia- 
tive obituary sketch published recently, 
speaks of him as one whose ‘“‘ beautiful voice 
contributed much toward the enjoyment of 
hundreds, who were proud to call him 
friend.” 


James B. Eaps.—This great inventor, 
whose death was announced on the 8th of 
March last, is a good example of what can 
be attained by continued application in one 
direction. Captain Eads, like a majority of 
the great inventors and scientists of the 
world, began life very poor. He had a 
strong ambition, however, at the age of thir- 
teen to obtain the kind of knowledge which 
would benefit him in after years. While 
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very young he found employment in a dry 
goods house at St. Louis, where his parents 
resided, and his leisure moments were all 
taken in the study of mechanics. He ob- 
tained some excellent books on natural phil- 
osophy from his employer, and from these 
obtained the real foundation of an education 
in practical engineering that, in after years, 
through a wide experience, was greatly ex- 
tended, and which bore fruits that must, for 
centuries to come, stand as monuments to 
his genius. 
>. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

Confucius declared that a man’s character 
is decided not by the number of times that 
he fails, but by the number of times that he 
lifts himself up. 

To try to do other work than that to 
which God has adapted us, is simply to 
break and ruin some of God’s tools and 
leave our work undone. 

Great is the art of beginning, but greater 

the art is of ending; 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous 

verse. 

In all meanness there is a deficit of intel- 
lect as well as of heart, and even the clever- 
ness of avarice is but the cunning of imbe- 
cility.— Bulwer-Lytton. 


The base fellow sees in anyone, what- 
ever the excellencies, only the defects and 
faults. A swine notices only the mud and 
mire in the pond that bears the lotus.— 
Hindoo ( Kavitamrtakupa). 


The habit of faltering and distinguish 
ing and concealing, and putting forward the 
edge of the truth instead of showing boldly 
the full face of it, at last leads men into an 
insincerity so habitual that they really do 
not know whether they speak the truth or 
not.--—Cardinal Manning. 


We pass for what we are, and we prosper 
or fail by what we are. There are men who 
may dare much and will be justified in their 
daring. But it is because they know they 
are in their place. As long asl am in my 


iplace I am safe. 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A ‘grinding monopoly :” A Union of the 
hand-organ men. 
There is no rule for beauty; this enables 


every man to have a better-looking wife 
than any of his neighbors. 


He (at a Boston musicale): ‘‘ What a 
glorious interpretation!” She, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Waldo, I call that good fiddling.” 

Mamma: ‘Gracious, child! What on 
earth are you doing?” Little Lady: ‘‘I am 
watering the flowers on mamma’s new bon- 
net. They looked so dreadfully dry.”— 
Free Press. 


Buxom widow: “ Do you understand the 
language of flowers, Dr. Crusty?” Dr. 
Crusty (an old bachelor): ‘‘No, ma’am.” 
Widow: ‘ You don’t know if yellow means 
jealousy?” Dr. Crusty: ‘‘No, ma’am. Yel- 
low means billiousness.” 


A little Buffalo girl was not feeling 
well and it was thought that she might be 
about to have the chicken-pox. She went 
to bed laughing at the idea, but early the 
next morning went into her parents’ room, 
looking very serious, and said: ‘‘ Yes, it is 
chicken-pox, papa; I found a feddar in the 
bed.”—New York Sun. 


Machinery has reached a great state of 


perfection. We recently, says an exchange, 
saw some burnt peas put into the hopper of 
a coffee mill, and in less than two minutes 
they were occupying a place in a grocery 
window, labelled, ‘‘ Fine Old Mocha.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
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publications, eqpoctaliy these related in any way to 
mental and p We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 








History or Sart Lake Crry. By authority 
of the city council, and under the super- 
vision of a committee appointed by the 
council and author, Edward W. Tul- 
lidge. 8vo. Star Printing Company. 
America is the land of startling develop- 

ments in every branch of her peculiar civili- 

zation. The mixed and anmixed elements 
of her population seem to possess extraor- 
dinary and varied characteristics that show 
the impression of a strange vitality or stim- 
ulus imparted, it may be, by the very climate 
or atmosphere of mountain or plain where 
those elements are located. One of the 
most remarkable developments in her life 
civil and religious is the Mormon communi- 
ty; it has been the wonder of economists 
and moralists; the sphinx of the orthodox 
philosopher. Perhaps no human system 
presents @ more complex study than the 
rise and progress of Mormomism, and he 
who would attempt to analyze it must be no 
common litterateur, no looker-on by the 
way. The history of Salt Lake City in. 
volves the history of the people who found_ 
ed it, and the review of a grand plan of 
colonization. Mr. Tullidge. to whom the 
chief merit of preparing this bulky volume 
is due, has filled important places in the 
community and been closely related to 
many critical passages in its life during the 
past twenty or more years. Hence he writes 
from the point of view of personal experi- 
ence, of one who has a liberal knowledge of 
the inside of his subject. It is but natural 
that he should indicate a partial, defensive 
feeling for the system he describes; yet Mr. 

Tullidge has been found among the more 

zealous of those who would reform the Mor- 

mon fabric and give it a character adapted 
to the principles, civil and religious, that be- 
long to our nationality. 

The mass of the volume is devoted to the 
details of the interference of the United 
States Government in Utah affairs, and to 
the measures and counter-measures that 
have marked that interference during the 
past thirty years. A series of well-written 
biographies of the chief men of the Mormon 
Church, and an appendix setting forth the 


character of the journalism of the city, and 
also its educational, associative and business 
features add value and completeness to 
the text. Over forty admirable engravings 
on steel represent the men prominent in the 
religious and secular affairs of Utah, all of 
them as a rule expressing that spirit of firm- 
ness and self-confidence that has distin- 
guished the administration of Mormon af- 
fairs from the beginning. 

Natura Law in THE Bustyess Wortp. By 
Henry Wood. 16mo, pp., 222. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 

Law reigns everywhere. No sphere of 
matter animate or inanimate is free of the 
operation of law. We recognize effects as 
the positive consequents of causes, whether 
moral or physical, and with the causes given 
effects may be measured by the careful ob’ 
server or indicated with a degree of accur- 
acy. Here is one leading phase in the oper. 
ation of law, and from it as a starting point 
we may proceed to the development of a 
chain of operations in any domain of human 
life. Mr. Wood has but applied the princi- 
ples of scientific philosophy to the social and 
economic topics that command the earnest 
attention of the civilized world to-day. He 
endeavors to show that the disorders, abuses 
and irritation abounding in different walks 
of life, especially in the field of labor, are the 
natural product of the disregard of mora! 
and physical laws. He reasons with the 
corviction of a truthful, conscientious man, 
and explains in clear terms certain condi. 
tions in the distribution of wealth that are a 
puzzle and irritation to the greedy socialist 
and discontented son of toil. We think 
that Mr. Wood’s views are for the most part 
sound, and we commend him for the opti- 
mistic bias that runs through his pages. If 
there were less grumbling. and more honest 
attention to one’s own affairs the general 
state of society would vastly improve, and 
a happier moral feeling abound. The law 
of fair dealing, the law of industry, the law 
of kindness, if observed, would enhance the 
wealth and health of all, and ere long bring 
about that era longed for, described in the 
quotation from Emerson— 


** And each shall care for others, 
And each to each shall bend ; 
To the poor a noble brother, 

To the good an equal friend.” 
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Tue InLustRATED STRAWBERRY CULTURIST.— 
Containing the history, sexuality, field and 
garden culture of strawberries, forcing or 
pot-culture—how to grow from seed, hy- 
birdizing, and all other information neces- 
sary to enable everybody to raise their 
own strawberries, together with a descrip- 
tion of new varieties and a list of the best 
of the old sorts. Fully illustrated. By 
Andrew 8. Fuller, author of the ‘‘ Grape 
Culturist,” ‘‘ Practical Forestry,” etc. O. 
Judd Co., N. Y. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 


The above, copied from the title page, 
gives a good idea of design and contents of 
this book. We wrote twenty-five years ago a 
notice of the first edition thereof, and we are 
glad to know that its advent awakened an 
interest in strawberry culture that has never 
flagged. 

So far as regards the modes of culture, 
there is but little new in this edition, the 
subject having been fully considered in the 
other. The chapter on ‘‘ What varieties to 
plant” will doubtless meet with criticism. 
Some will look in vain for the name of 
their favorite among the approved kinds, 
for it is impossible to please all. Many are 
experimenting with seedlings, hoping to 
produce a better berry than is known, and 
we hope they may succeed ; but there is no 
reason why inferior kinds should be put up- 
on the market with great flourish of trump- 
ets merely because they are new. If the 
varieties which the author does rot name» 
with perhaps a few exceptions, were at 
once swept cut of existence and none others 
allowed to take their places, unless they 
were really better, it would be a good thing 
for all concerned. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NatTionaL EoLEcTio 
Mepicat Association, of the United 
States, for the year 1886-87, including 
the proceedings of the sixteenth annual 
meeting, held at the city of Atlanta, Ga., 
June, 1886. 8vo., pp., 466. 

We have received this neatly arranged 
report of the doings of an energetic body of 
medical practitioners from the secretary, 
and find it worthy a careful examination. 
As a full index accompanies the volume, one 
has no trouble in obtaining a realizing sense 
of the work done by the National Eclectic 
in its last year, and in noting the fact that 


its consideration has been bestowed, for the 
most part, on topics that have a lively inter- 
est for medical men to day. Among these 
are Diabetes Mellitus, Asiatic Cholera, Yel- 
low Fever and Mediterranean Fever, Diph- 
theria, Spinal Meningitis, Bromide of Potas- 
sium, Cerebral Anemia, Chronic Nasal 
Catarrh, Tape-worm, Massage, Alcohol in 
Chronic Diarrhea, Medical Reform, Hy- 
giene in the Public Schools, Successful 
Hysterectomy, Delusions of Inebriety, Elec- 
tricity in Medicine, etc. 

Many of the more important papers con- 
tributed to or read before the association 
are given at length or in abstract, and the 
more striking features of their discussion 
are included. The volume is a useful book 
to the practising physician whatever his 
color, because it supplies so much of the es- 
sential experience of men, whose high abil- 
ity in medicine is unquestioned, and whose 
best thoughts were developed by the earnest 
spirit that pervaded the discussion of the- 
ories and methods at Atlanta. A portrait of 
the late president of the association, Dr. 
Henry B. Piper, of Tyrone, Pa., is a fitting 
frontispiece of the volume. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue NationaL TEMPERANCE Society has 
just published several one-page hand-bills 
entitled: Is it Right? The Mother of Crimes. 
Governors of States on Prohibition—Maine, 
Rhode Island, Kansas and Iowa. Appeal to 
The Colored race. The Cup-Bearer (Illus- 
trated). Senator Reagan, of Texas, on Pro- 
hibition. The Price of Blood. How to Save 
the Boys. Price, $1.00 per thousand; post- 
age 80 cts. extra on a thousand. J. N. 
Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade Street, 
New York. 

Tue Discovery or THE NaTuRE or Pxoxi- 
MATE CausE OF Insanity. By ‘“ Inveni- 
endus.” England; paper. pp. 37. Price 
25 cts. 

The writer of this claims that he has 
found a deformity or malformation of the 
neck and shoulders to be invariably associ- 
ated with insanity, and its degree of exag- 
geration indicates the stage of the mental 
disorder, and feels warranted in belicving, 
that the mental disorder is dependent upon 
the physical distortion. This deformity has 
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an influence upon the walk and attitude of a 

rson, imparting a peculiar manner that is 
unmistakable to one who has had a little ex- 

rience in the observation of lunatics. 

me alienists may grant the physical mal- 
formation, but deem it an effect not the cause 
of insanity. Yet ‘‘ Inveniendus” appears 
to us to have written a pamphlet that is not 
without interest to the student of insanity and 
to many who deem themselves acquainted 
with the phenomena of a disordered mind, 
there are points in his laboriously written es- 
say that are worth more than passing notice. 

OURRENT EXOHANGES. 


Christian at Work; Weekly. J. N. Hal- 
lock, New York. 

Prairie Farmer; Weekly. For the farm, or- 
chard and fireside. Orange Judd, editor. 
Chicago. 

Christian Herald and Signs of Our Times. 
Weekly. Good religious matter for the 
reading of allclasses. Bible House, N. Y. 


Wallace's Monthly, which is devoted to do- 
mesticated animal nature, supplies infor- 
mation to stockmen and to farmers in 
general. 

St. Nicholas for May, delightsome as ever to 
the young mind, has here and there whole- 
some reading from experienced writers. 
For instance, Historic Girls, An Only 
Daughter, Child Sketches, from George 
Eliot. We notice that the publishers 
must have some ‘‘ war” stuff among its 
pages. 

Lippincott’s Monthly comes witha novel en- 
titled The Deserter; following that, Some 
Experiences of a Reporter, Social Life at 
Vassar, Book Notes, etc. The ‘‘ novel” 
idea, while it adds to the bulk of the 
monthly, appears to reduce the variety of 
the May list of contents considerably. 

Scribner's Magazine for May has for its 
frontispiece a view of an iron-clad belong- 
ing to the Italian navy; following that is 
an interesting and well-illustrated article 
on, ** The Development of the Steamship,” 
next isa poem entitled, ‘‘ The Tide, “Phe 
Forests of North America,” and ‘‘ An 
Ocean Graveyard” are illustrated. Be- 
sides these a collection of ‘* Unpublished 
Letters of Thackeray,” ‘‘ The Story of a 
New York House,” and “ An Irish Wild 
Flower,” will please the reader. 

The Popular Science Monthly, now con- 
ducted by W. J. Youmans, brother of the 
late editor, and for years his editorial as- 
sistant, has in the May number, the fol- 
lowing notable topics: The Natural Ver- 
sus the Supernatural, The Sun’s Heat, 
Megalithic Monuments, Influence of Snow 
Masses on the Planets. Hygiene as a Basis 
of Morals, Hats as a Cause of Baldness, A 
Sketch of James Ferguson, with a portrait. 
The old progressive spirit of the monthl 
is sustained. D. Appleton and Co.,N. Y. 


The May number of Ha "3, includes a dis- 
cussion on the Recent Movement in South- 
ern Literature, The Three Tetons, Acting 
and Actors or comments and reminiscen- 
ces relating to the French drama, mainly, 
Through the Caucasus, The American 
Mastiff, all of which topics are profusely 
illustrated in the excellent manner of the 
magazine. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for May has—Wealth and the Working 
Classes, The Effects of Civilization on 
Women, Home Rule and Imperial Unity, 
The Joy of Living, The Genesis of the Ele- 
ments, The True Story of ‘* Pickwick,” 
General Lee, The Minds of Savages, and 
these papers with a well-selected miscel- 
lany form the leading features. 


Home-Knowledge is a fresh candidate for 
public patronage, and as it relates to the 
subject of health, for the most part, and 
treats that in a simple pleasant style, it 
will find readers. The editor, Dr. R. A. 
Gunn, is a gentleman of much profes- 
sional and social experience and compe- 
tent to judge the needs of people. We no- 
tice within the covers sundry advertise- 
ments of medicines allied more or less to 
the name of Gunn. Price, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

Journal of Reconstructives; Late number 
contains much information relating to 
foods and nutritive processes. Some of 
the articles from professional sources ap- 
pear a little extra technical and stilted; but 
this may be due to the inexperience of the 
writers as authors. Specially good features 
are the itemized departments of Medical 
Progress and Microscopy. J. H. Gunning, 
M. D., editor, New York. 


Dress,” is the short title of a new magazine 
to be issued in May. Itis to be devoted to 
the discussion of the practical and the 
beautiful in women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, physical culture, hygienic and kin- 
dred subjects, and is to be conducted by 
Annie Jenness Miller, well-known as a lec- 
turer upon ideal or correct dress. The 
Gallison & Hobron Co,, Publishers, New 
York. 


The Ventury has an unusual variety of read- 
ing in its May number, as will be seen in 
the following topics drawn from the index: 
Washington Irving; Finding Pharaoh, 
Pharaoh the Oppressor, and his Daughter 
in the Light of their Monuments, Zweibak 
or Notes of a Professional Exile; The 
Hundredth Man—VI. Amiel, Among the 
Apaches, The Chemistry of Foods and 
Nutrition, Personal Recollections of Louis 
Blanc, Abraham Lincoln—continuation, 
Keats, The Campaign for Chattanooga, 
Memoranda on the Civil War, etc., and 
also much seasouable comment in the edi- 
torial departments. Century Co., N. i. 
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